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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

Purpose and Scope of the Study 

The continued expansion of facilities for junior 
colleges, four-year colleges and universities in the State of 
Florida is an accepted fact. Because of this expansion, 

Florida like many other states of the Nation, has participated 
in the program supported by the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 and its subsequent amendments. The Act provides 
financial assistance to colleges and universities in construc- 
ting approved projects for academic facilities. 

The State’s Higher Education Facilities Act program, . 
while administered in an effective way, lacks the overall direction 
which can be provided by a study of the needs for facilities 
at individual participating institutions. The need for an anal- 
ysis of facilities requirements by institution was recognized 
by those responsible for administering the program. Consequently, 
this study was requested as an administrative device to assist 
the Advisory Committee and the State Commission of the. Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 in evaluating priority factors 
which have been included in the State Plan for the Higher 
Education Facilities program. 

More specifically, the Coordinator of the Higher 
Education Facilities Program requested this study for the 
following reasons: 

1. To gather factual data which could be made 
available for use in evaluating applications 
for financial assistance to construct academic 
facilities at eligible institutions. 

2. To provide an objective assessment of the aca- 
demic facilities which are currently available 
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in the higher education institutions of the 
State . 

To project the needs for academic facilities in 
each insititution of higher learning for the year 
1970. 

To accomplish the foregoing purposes, ,a study of the 

following factors has been made: 

1. An inventory of existing buildings, classrooms, 

laboratories and other instruction rooms which 
were available and in use in the fall of 1965 
by the various institutions of the State for 
academic purposes 

2. Course offerings and course enrollments by in- 
stitution as a basis for determining the needs 
for specific facilities required to serve the 
instructional programs in the various institutions. 

3. Space utilization in the several institutions as 
‘ a basis for determining the current rates of 

student station utilization, sizes of classes, 
and the relationship of room types to courses 
taught in the rooms in use in the institutions 
of the State. 

4. Age, general condition, type of construction, 

and the degree of permanence of space in existing 
buildings. 

5. A projection of full-time equivalent student 
enrollments as a basis for projecting space 
needs for each institution in 1970. 

Procedures Used in Making the Study 
The procedures set forth in the plan for the Study have 
been followed by the study team. The procedures, that were fol- 
lowed are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

General 

First, a letter was written to all institutions advising 
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them of the proposed study and seeking their agreement to parti- 
cipate in the Study. Their cooperation in supplying pertinent 
data and information about their institution was also requested. 
Fifty-six institutions agreed to participate and fifty-four com- 
pleted the data gathering forms and returned them to the Consul- 
tants . 

Data gathering instruments were prepared by the Study 
Team. (See Appendix A for copies of the forms) . The forms and 
instructions for their completion were then reviewed by a 
committee of persons representing the public junior colleges, 
the private institutions and the public higher education insti- 
tutions. Suggestions were made for clarification of the instruc- 
tions and for improving the data gathering forms. Subsequently, 
revisions were made in line with the suggestions by members of the 
committee . 

In a few cases conferences were held with key college 
or university officials of larger institutions regarding the 
reporting of data. In at least two instances, the reporting 
of data was difficult due to complex building situations in 
which definitions or reporting instructions were inadequate to 
cover the more complex large university functions and their 
facilities. Conferences and supplementary instructions appeared 
to resolve these problems . 

Data forms were completed by each institution and re- 
turned to the Study Team for review and tabulation. Forms were 
checked for obvious errors , and the data prepared for key 
punching. In some instances, forms were returned to the sender 
because of errors or incomplete data with the request that 
corrections be made or additional data be supplied. 

Enrollment projections were prepared for each institu- 
tion. The techniques that were used and the procedures that 
were followed are discussed in Chapter II of this Report. 

Computer Analysis 

A computer program was written to provide for the 
tabulation and compilation of the data submitted by the various 
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insititutions. These data were compiled into twenty-two tables 
with pertinent information about each institution. The com- 
puter performed all necessary computations and printed the 
results which are described in this Report. 

Projection of Classroom and 
Laboratory Needs 

The projections of classroom and laboratory needs for 
each institution in 1970 were made by the computer. Briefly 
the procedure was as follows: 

The following data were collected for each 

course taught by an institution as of October, 1965. 

1. The name of each course offered and whether 
it was a cl ass room- type or laboratory- type 
course . 

2. The percentage of total student contact hours 
per week that was produced by each course. 

3. The average size of class sections for each 
course . 

4. The number and size of existing general class- 
rooms and laboratories (by type) including 
those under contract as of October, 1965. 

The following assumptions were made: 

1. The percentage of the total student contact 
hours per week produced by each course in 
1965 would remain constant for an institution 
through 1970. 

2. The average class section size for each course 
would remain the same for an institution 
through 1970. 

3 . Instructional facilities would be available 
for 40 instructional hours per week for 
scheduling. 

The projection of the full-time-equivalent student 
enrollment in 1970 for each institution was multiplied by 15 
(the average full-time student semester hour load) to project 
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the expected student contact hours per week as of 1970. 

The following utilization factors were chosen as a 
basis of projecting general classroom and laboratory space 
needs for 1970: 

General Teaching 

Type of Institution Classrooms Laboratories 



Junior Colleges 


70% 


60% 


Four-year degree- 


granting 


60P/o 


50% 



By applying the percentage of the total student con- 
tact hours per week produced by each course to the expected 
contact hours per week for 1970, the expected number of student 
contact hours per week for each course was determined. For 
each course, this number was divided by the average class 
section size for the course. The result indicated the number 
of class groups per week in 1970 that would be needed to pro- 
duce the expected number of contact hours. 

At this point, the forty hours-available-for-scheduling- 
per-week factor was multiplied by the utilization factor, i.e. 
seventy per cent in the case of junior vcollege general class- 
rooms and sixty per cent for teaching laboratories. This 
product indicated the projected hours of use for individual 
classrooms and laboratories for junior colleges and the degree- 
granting institutions. 

The number of expected hours of use per week were 
then divided by the number of class sections per week for each 
course. The space need for each course was then weighted 
against spaces available (including those under contract as 
of October, 19G5) to determine the number of spaces which 
should be constructed by 1970. 

Other Space Projections 

The factors used in projecting other space needs for 
the year 1970 were drawn from the sources discussed in the 
several chapters. The enrollment projections are presented 
and explained in Chapter II. Factors used to compute utili- 
zation and space requirements for various types of facilities 
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were derived in part from other studies with such adaptations 
and adjustments to Florida conditions as seemed warranted or 
derived from current norms found at existing institutions. At 
all points, the factors used were selected because they are 
considered to be the minimum necessary to produce education 
of high quality at the higher education level. 

The narrative to accompany the tabular data was then 
drafted. The drafts were then reviewed by the General Consul- 
tant and final drafts prepared. 

Where the Data Were Obtained 

For the most part, data that are included in this 
report were obtained by means of data gathering instruments 
directly from the fifty-four institutions which agreed to par- 
ticipate in the study. The instruments used were adapted in 
part from similar ones used by team members in previous studies 
and from those recommended by Russell and Doi in their Manual 
for Studies of Space Utilization in Colleges and Universities . 

Other sources of data were the Division of Research 
of the State Department of Education and the State Board of 
Regents . 

Limitations of the Data 

The data included in this study were gathered, com- 
piled, and analyzed with considerable care. However, the 
magnitude of the problem of collecting the mass amount of 
data included herein and its compilation imposed obvious 
limitations on both those reporting the data and those com- 
piling and analyzing it. However, there is much information 
in this report that will be of value to the various institu- 
tions which supplied data for the study. It is suggested that 
institutions will want to continuously evaluate and up-date 
the data and conduct more detailed individual studies to ob- 
tain the information they may need for planning their own 
physical plant requirements. 

The data collected were not intended to include cost 
estimates; therefore, no attempt has been made to project 
costs of needed facilities. 
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The pirojGctions of classirooin and laboiratoiry noods 
were made on the basis of enrollments in current course offer- 
ings in the various institutions. As enrollments increase and 
as the structure of the American society and its technology 
changes, both course offerings and their enrollments could 
perhaps change sufficiently to affect space projections. 

The projection of space needs was made on the basis 
of the current scheduling practices. As public institutions 
revise their schedules to return to the more conventional 
quarter plan, projections of space needs are most likely to 
be affected. 

Space projections for classrooms and laboratories 
were based on specific assumptions with regard to student sta- 
tion utilization. Should the level of expectancy be increased 
or decreased from that assumed in this report, the space pro- 
jections would be affected. 

Only space needs for undergraduate academic facilities 
have been projected in this report. Attempts to report only 
that space assigned for undergraduate academic facilities have 
doubtlessly caused some subjective reporting on the part of 
some institutions, particularly the larger ones. 

The foregoing discussion of limitations is an attempt 
to apprise the reader of the extent of usefulness of the 
data included in this report. It was not intended that this 
report be used for purposes other than those outlined in the 
early part of this Chapter. The data are not intended to be 
definitively explicit. The findings of this report are valid 
for the purpose of drawing broad conclusions cibout physical 
plant needs of the institutions included in this study and 
should provide sufficient information to evaluate applications 
for the expansion of physical plant space on a relative bases. 

Definitions 

The definitions of terms used in this report are in- 
cluded in Appendix A. These definitions are for the most part 
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the same as those included in OE~51008, "Financial Assistance 
for Construction of Higher Education Facilities," Regulations of 
the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 

Coding of Institutions 

Participating institutions requested that the results 
of this Study be kept as confidential as possible. Consequent- 
ly, the decision was made to use a coding system with a numeri- 
cal code to represent each institution. A number code was also 
needed for each institution in the development of the computer 
program used in the study. The numerical code for each insti- 
tution is available in the office of the Coordinator of the 
Higher Education Facilities Program. 



CHAPTER II 



PRESENT AND PROJECTED UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENTS 
IN FLORIDA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Introduction 

It is the purpose of this chapter to present projections 
of the number of full-time equivalent students who will be en- 
rolled in undergraduate study in the colleges and universities of 
the state in 1970-71. All post-secondary public institutions and 
sixteen of the private institutions which offer curricula leading 
to, or terminating with a bachelor's degree are included. Enroll- 
ments in technical programs and terminal programs in junior colleges 
and other institutions having degree curricula are included. Enroll- 
ments in similar programs in technical and vocational schools and 
business colleges which do not maintain college preparatory or 
degree programs are not included. 

The projections are made in terms of full-time equivalent 
students (FTE).^ The number is obtained by dividing the total cre- 
dit hours of registration by 15. The FTE enrollment has the merit 
of being uniform over all institutions and is quite appropriate for 
estimating instructional and most physical plant needs. 

The total enrollment in most institutions is a larger 
figure because it is simply a headcount of the individual regis- 
trants, many of whom are carrying less than 15 credit hours of 
work. The total enrollment is no doubt a more appropriate index 
of the load of the registrar, placement and counseling and similar 
offices than is FTE because each and every individual must be 
serviced. In general, such services are a minor portion of the 
responsibilities of the institutions covered in this study and 
hence FTE which is derived from credit hours of instruction is 
used in this report. 

The cohort survival technique was used in making basic 
projections. Briefly this technique utilized the enrollment, or 
other appropriate data, over an immediately past span of years to 
determine the typical experience of a specified group or class 

iThe FTE enrollment in an institution is defined as the number 
who would be enrolled if all were carrying 15 credit hours of work 
per term. 
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in moving through the program of an institution. On the 
assumption that the experience of furture groups or classes will 
be quite similar, the past experience, expressed as a ratio or 
percentage of survival, was applied to future groups or classes. 

For purposes of this study, the past span of years was 
generally five or six. This period appeared to give a rather 
stable index and at the same time represented reasonably cur- 
rent conditions. In each instance, the investigators attempted 
to derive the index that would best represent the experience of 
each institution rather than developing a uniform mathematical 
formula and applying it to all sets of data. 

The projected enrollments that are presented are subject 
to errors associated with indices, per se, and to errors associated 
with the basic assumption that the future will be similar to the 
past. The errors of the first type will be random and probably 
small. The errors of the second type will be systematic. The 
projections will be systematically too large if economic and 
social conditions cause a decrease in the rate of migration of 
families into the state. A decrease in the proportion of the 
State's population who seek post-high school education in insti- 
tutions of the types covered in this study could also occur. If 
the opposite conditions obtain, the projections will be system- 
atically smaller than the actual enrollments. This has been 
the case with prior projections made for the State of Florida 
and may well be true for this study. 

The presentation of the projected enrollments is divided 
into two sections. The first, immediately following, deals with 
projected high school graduates, and the second with projected 
post-secondary school enrollments. The projected number of high 
school graduates is indicative of the number of people to be 
served by the colleges. The projected post-secondary school en- 
rollments are indicative of the number who will seek college 
level instruction. The projected enrollments have been further 
reported in terms of the number who will seek instruction in the 
several types of institutions, and in each of the several 
specified institutions. 






Projected Number of High School Graduates 

A large majority of students entering Florida colleges 
during any given year were graduates from Florida high schools 
at the close of the preceding academic year. The remainder were 
persons who have delayed college entrance by one or two years 
or longer; persons who dropped out of college and are returning; 
out-of-state students; and a few non-high school graduates who 
have otherwise qualified for admission. Under staible social 
cind economic conditions the proportionate relationship of each 
of the latter groups relative to the preceding year’s high 
school graduates should not vary significantly. Therefore, the 
number of high school graduates may be used as basic data for 
the projection of college enrollment. 

The primary projection of high school graduates was 
made by county school unit. The county, and not the attendance 
area, is the legal school unit in Florida. Projections were made 
for each county separately because of the wide variability among 
counties with respect to rates of change in the number of high 
school graduates. County data also were needed because the 
legal service area for each public junior college is specified 
in terms of counties. Bases for projected enrollments in the 
other institutions and for the total state may be obtained by 
cumulating the appropriate county data. 

The projected number of high school graduates in each 
county was made on the basis of the experience over the eight 
academic years beginning in 1957 and closing in 1965. This 
period was chosen to permit the identification of enrollment 
trends by grades, of trends in twelfth grade graduation practices, 
and of trends in the relationships between the number of high 
school graduates and enrollments in specific post-secondary 
institutions, or types of institutions. Each trend was expressed 
as a constant, or as a systematically changing index number 
based upon the set of past relationships which seemed most likely 
to carry forward until 1970. 

Projected state-wide numbers of high school graduates 
were made independently on the basis of state-wide public school 
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enrollments and by cumulating the 67 county projections. These 
two estimates differed by only a small number which could be 
readily attributed to rounding errors. 

The number of high school graduates in the State in 
the academic years 1963-64 and 1964-65 and the projected number 
of graduates over the six year period, 1965-66 to, and Including, 
1969-70 are shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF FLORIDA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES: ACTUAL 

NUMBER 1963-65; PROJECTED NUMBER 1966-70 



. . . n 1 . . . r 11 1 . -1.. - ,1 1 .. .. l J Ji 


Year 


No. 

Graduates 


Annual 

Increase 


Annual 

Percentage 

Increase 


Per Cent 
Increase 
over 
1963-64 



1963-64 


53,873 




mmtmmmm 




mmmmmm 


1964-65 


60,920 




7,047 


13.8 


13.8 


1965-66 


61,683 




763 


1.3 


14.5 


1966-67 


62,405 


(P) 


722 


1.2 


15.9 


1967-68 


63,726 


(P) 


1,321 


2.1 


18,4 


1968-69 


67,917 


(P) 


4,191 


6.6 


26.1 


1969-70 


71,753 


(P) 


3,836 


5.7 


33.1 



(P) Projected 



The most noticeable detail in Table 1 is the decline in 
the annual rate of increase from 13.8 per cent in 1964-65 to 
1,3 per cent in 1965-66. In part, this decline in the annual rate 
of increase is due to the end of the flow through public school 
of children born during the war years. The war years were a 
period of rapidly accelerating birth rates. The graduates of 
1966-70 were born during a period of relatively high, but not 
rapidly increasing birth rates. 

The projected decrease is also an artifact of the 
metnod by which estimates were made in this study. This method 
required that an index representative of a prior span of years 
be devised and used for projecting future numbers of graduates. 
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It is possible that the index devised is too conservative, and 
if so, the number to be graduated in 1970 will prove to be greater 
than the 71,753 indicated in this report. 

For purposes of computing percentage increases, the 
number of graduates of the year 1963-64 was used. The grad- 
uates of this class who entered college in the fall following 
graduation were sophomores in 1965-66 and those who delayed 
entrance by one year were freshmen. Using this group as a 
base, the estimate of the increase by 1970 amounts to 33 per 
cent for the State as a whole. 

While the total number of high school graduates is a 
quite consistently increasing number over the period studied, 
the rates of growth, and hence the number of graduates, in 
the several counties have varied widely in the past and will 
vary more widely in future years. If the present patterns and 
trends in land use do not change, a number of the presently small 
counties will experience no significant increase in their number 
of high school graduates. If the same patterns and trends do 
not change, other counties will experience large increases, both 
proportionately and absolutely. The number of graduates of the 
high schools in each county is shown in Table 2. 

The differences among the several counties with respect 
to growth and to their proportionate share of the State's popu- 
lation may be illustrated by observing that Brevard and Dade 
counties combined will account for approximately 25 per cent of 
the State's increase in the number of high school graduates. 
Broward, Pinellas and Orange will account for a second fourth, 
Duval, Palm Beach, Hillsborough and Volusia will account for a 
third fourth. These nine counties will experience 75 per cent of 
the State's increase and will graduate 70 per cent of the students. 
If to these nine counties, Alachua, Escambia, Leon, Polk, and 
Sarasota are added, the fourteen will account for 84 per cent of 
the increase in the number of graduates and 78 per cent of the 
total number of students graduating from high school. 

The remaining fifty-three counties are those which will 
graduate fewer than 1,000 students each in 1970. Of these, eight 
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TABLE 2 



NUMBER OF FLORIDA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY COUNTIES; 
ACTUAL NUMBER 1963-64; PROJECTED NUMBER 1969-70 



County 


Years 

1963-64 1969-70 


Increase 

1964-70 


Percentage 

Increase 

1964-70 


Alachua 


842 


1,111 


269 


31.9 


Baker 


91 


96 


5 


5.5 


Bay 


734 


781 


47 


6.4 


Bradford 


200 


193 


-07 


-3.5 


Brevard 


1,855 


4,519 


2,664 


143.6 


Broward 


3,586 


5,431 


1,845 


51.5 


Calhoun 


106 


86 


-20 


-18.9 


Charlotte 


103 


156 


53 


51.5 


Citrus 


86 


179 


93 


108.2 


Clay 


218 


279 


61 


28.0 


Collier 


151 


255 


104 


68.9 


Columbia 


268 


348 


80 


29.9 


Dade 


9,444 


11,663 


2,219 


23.5 


DeSoto 


111 


131 


20 


18.0 


Dixie 


67 


70 


3 


4.5 


Duval 


5,068 


6,237 


1,169 


23.1 


Escambia 


1,870 


2,256 


386 


20.6 


Flagler 


48 


57 


9 


18.8 


Franklin 


55 


59 


4 


7.3 


Gadsden 


390 


461 


71 


18.2 


Gilchrist 


63 


51 


-12 


-19.0 


Glades 


29 


36 


7 


24.1 


Gulf 


113 


130 


17 


15.0 


Hamilton 


117 


108 


- 9 


- 7.7 


Hardee 


147 


138 


- 9 


- 6.1 


Hendry 


83 


129 


46 


55.4 


Hernando 


99 


144 


45 


45.5 


Highlands 


242 


271 


29 


12.0 


Hillsborough 


4,228 


5,235 


1,007 


23.8 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 



Percentage 



County 


Years 

1963-64 1969-70 


Increase 

1964-70 


Increase 

1964-70 


Holmes 


149 


134 


-15 


-10.1 


Indian River 


285 


407 


122 


42.8 


Jackson 


467 


479 


12 


2.6 


Jefferson 


135 


145 


10 


7.4 


Lafayette 


33 


41 


8 


24.2 


Lake 


605 


686 


81 


13.4 


Lee 


679 


940 


262 


38.6 


Leon 


836 


1,062 


226 


27.0 


Levy 


136 


155 


19 


14.0 


Liberty 


47 


43 


- 4 


- 8.5 


Madison 


203 


216 


13 


6.4 


Manatee 


752 


984 


232 


30.9 


Marion 


717 


963 


246 


34.3 


Martin 


162 


245 


83 


51.2 


Monroe 


366 


386 


20 


5.5 


Nassau 


230 


260 


30 


13.0 


Okaloosa 


679 


902 


223 


32.8 


Okeechobee 


75 


134 


59 


78.7 


Orange 


2,931 


4/134 


1,203 


41.0 


Osceola 


211 


260 


49 


23.2 


Palm Beach 


2,261 


3,295 


1,034 


45.7 


Pasco 


326 


381 


55 


16.9 


Pinellas 


3,562 


5,119 


1,557 


43.7 


Polk 


2,196 


2,496 


300 


13.7 


Putnam 


414 


456 


42 


10.1 


St. Johns 


261 


314 


53 


20.3 


St. Lucie 


364 


513 


149 


41.1 


Santa Rosa 


312 


333 


21 


6.7 


Sarasota 


891 


1, 228 


337 


37.8 


Seminole 


539 


899 


360 


66.8 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 



Percentage 

Years 1964-70 Increase 



County 


19^64 


ly&y-7u 


Increase 


1964-70 


Sumter 


149 


205 


56 


37.6 


Suwannee 


227 


244 


17 


7.5 


Taylor 


137 


166 


29 


21.2 


Union 


55 


57 


2 


3.6 


Volusia 


1,634 


2,417 


783 


47.9 


Wakulla 


65 


75 


10 


15.4 


Walton 


200 


213 




6.5 


Washington 


169 


156 


- 13 


- 7.7 


Totals 


53,873 


71,753 


17,880 


33.2 


(Bay, Lake, 


Lee, Manatee, 


Marion, Okaloosa, Seminole, and St. 


Lucie) will 


graduate 500- 


1000 students 


each. As 


a group , they 


will account 


for approximately 9 per cent of the 


increase and 


will graduate approximately 9 per cent 


of the students finishing 


high school. 


Thirty-four 


counties will 


, graduate 


100-500 students 



each in 1970, and eleven fewer than 100 each. The thirty-four 
will account for almost all of the remaining 9 per cent increase 
in the State because the eleven combined will graduate only 12 
more students in 1970 than they did in 1964. The forty-five coun 
ties graduating fewer than 500 students each, as a group will 
produce 12 per cent of the State’s high school graduates. 

A basic consideration is the manner in which the high 
school graduates are distributed among the twenty-six public 
junior college legal service areas. Each service area is made 
up of one or more counties and together they include 54 of the 
State's 67 counties. The number of graduates in counties with- 
in community junior college service areas and outside community 
junior college service areas may be summarized as follows: 
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Increase 1964-70 



Within 

Outside 



1963-64 
48, 360 
5,513 



1969-70 
64, 373 
7, 380 



Number 

16,013 

1,867 



Per Cent 
33.11 
33.80 



1969-70 
Per Cent 
of Total 

89.7 

10.3 



Total 53,873 71,753 



17,880 33.20 



100.0 



The number of high school graduates in 1963-64, the 
projected number to be graduated in 1969—70, and the increase 
in number and in percentage over this time span are reported 
in Table 3 for each junior college area. The numbers of grad- 
uates are shown graphically in Figure 1. 



TABLE 3 

NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LEGAL SERVICE AREA; ACTUAL NUMBER 1963-64; 
PROJECTED NUMBER 1969-70^ 



Per Cent 

High School Graduates Increase Increase 
Jr. College Area 1963-64 1969-70 1964-70 1964-70 



Miami-Dade 



Duval-Nassau 

Broward 

Hillsborough 

St. Petersburg 
and Gibbs 

Brevard 

Palm Beach and 
Roosevelt 

Pensacola and 
Washington 

Polk County 

Daytona Beach and 
Volusia County 

Edison 

Alachua-Bradford 



9,444 


11,663 


5, 298 


6,497 


3,586 


5,431 


4,228 


5,235 


3,562 


5,119 


1,855 


4,519 


2,261 


3,295 


2, 182 


2,589 


2,196 


2,496 


1,682 


2,474 


932 


1, 351 


1,042 


1, 304 



2,219 


23.5 


1,199 


22.6 


1,845 


51.5 


1,007 


23.8 


1, 557 


43.7 


2,664 


143.6 


1,034 


45.7 


407 


18.7 


300 


13.7 


792 


47.1 


419 


45.0 


262 


25.1 
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TABLE 3 — Continued 



Graduates 



Increase 



Per Cent 
Increase 



Jr. College Area 


1563-64 


1969-70 


1964-70 


1964-70 


Indian River & Lincoln 


886 


1,299 


413 


46.6 


Central Fla. & Hampton 


939 


1,297 


358 


38.1 


Leon-Wakulla 


901 


1,137 


236 


26.2 


Okaloos a-Wal ton 


879 


1,115 


236 


26.8 


St. Johns River 


893 


1,049 


156 


17.5 


Manatee 


752 


984 


232 


30.9 


Seminole 


539 


899 


360 


67.2 


Lake-Sumter & Johnson 


754 


891 


137 


18.2 


Gulf Coast & Rosenwald 


734 


781 


47 


6.4 


Chipola & Jackson 


891 


855 


- 36 


- 4.0 


North Florida & Suwan- 
nee 


625 


676 


51 


8.2 


Lake City Junior Col- 
lege & Forest Rang. 


544 


622 


78 


14.3 


Highlands -Hardee 


389 


409 


20 


5.1 


Monroe 


366 


386 


20 


5.5 


48 


,360 


64,373 


16,013 


33.11 



^Junior College for Orange County authorized in 1961 but no 
action on part of local board to establish it. 

Had all of these junior colleges been in operation in 
September, 1965, they would have served 89.7 per cent of the high 
school graduates of the previous June. By 1970, they will also be 
accessible to 89.7 per cent of the graduates. Furthermore, their 
service areas make up the portions of the State which will exper- 
ience 90.1 per cent of the increase in the number of high school 
graduates . 

The service areas are heterogeneous with respect to the 
number of graduates residing within their borders. The seven 
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FIGURE 1 



NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
SERVICE AREAS: ACTUAL NUMBER 1963-64; 

PROJECTED NUMBER 1969-70 
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largest will account for 64.7 per cent of the graduates in 
established junior college areas in 1970* The next three will 
account for 11.7 per cent. Thus 76.6 per cent of the high school 
graduates in established junior college areas will reside in 
the service areas of ten colleges. A group of seven colleges, 
each of which is estimated to have more than 1,000 and fewer 
than 2,000 graduates in its area will serve 13.3 per cent of 
the Junior College Service area graduates. In the remaining 
nine service areas the projected number of graduates ranges 
from 386 to 984. As a group, they account for approximately 
10.1 per cent of the projected number of graduates in Junior 
College Areas. 

Thirteen counties are not included in Junior College 
Service Areas. In 1970 it is estimated that these counties 
will graduate 7,380 students, or 10.3 per cent of the pro- 
jected total number tt> be graduated in the State. The distri- 
bution of graduates among these thirteen counties is reported 
in Table 4 and presented graphically in Figure 2. 

Four of the thirteen counties, Orange, Sarasota, 

Gadsden, 2 and Pasco, fall within the approximate range of the 
number of graduates in established service areas. These four 
as a group account for 84.1 per cent of the estimated number 
to be graduated in 1970 in counties not in community college 
service areas. The remaining nine counties will graduate an 
estimated 36 to 260 students each. Their combined graduates 
make up 15.9 per cent of the number in non-service areas and 
1.6 per cent of the projected number of graduates in the State 
as a whole in 1969-70. 

Projected Undergraduate , Non-Professional 
FTE Students 19 70 -7 T 

The undergraduate full time equivalent student enroll- 
ment (excluding law and medicine) in the Florida collegiate 
grade institutions included in this study is projected to total 
180,692 in the academic year 1970-71. This projection is based 
upon the yearly number of high school graduates from 1958-59 to 



2subsequent to the preparation of this Report, Gadsden has 
joined with Leon and Wakulla Counties to support Tallahassee 
Junior College. 
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TABLE 4 



NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN COUNTIES NOT 
INCLUDED IN ANY COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE SERVICE AREA: 
ACTUAL NUMBER 1963-64; PROJECTED NUMBER 1969-70 











County 


Y 0 

1963-64 1969-70 


Increase 

1964-70 


Percentage 

Increase 

1964-70 



DeSoto 


111 


131 


20 


18.0 


Franklin 


55 


59 


4 


7.3 


Gadsden 


390 


461 


71 


18.2 


Glades 


29 


36 


7 


24.1 


Gulf 


113 


130 


17 


15.1 


Hendry 


83 


129 


46 


55.5 


Hernando 


99 


144 


45 


45.5 


Liberty 


47 


43 


- 4 


- 8.6 


Orange (authorized, 

not established) 2,931 


4,134 


1,203 


41.2 


Osceola 


211 


260 


49 


23.1 


Pasco 


326 


381 


55 


16.8 


Sarasota 


891 


1,228 


337 


37.8 


Suwannee 


227 


244 


17 


7.5 


Totals 


5,513 


7,380 


1,867 


33.8 


1970-71 and 


the post-secondary school 


enrollments 


from 1960 


to 1965-66, 


using the cohort 


survival 


technique . 





The collegiate grade institutions include those in 
the State University System, the Community Junior Colleges of 
the State, and sixteen non-tax supported colleges and univer- 
sities operated under private auspices. In 1960 all of these 
institutions together enrolled 50,306 FTE students; and in 1964 
they enrolled 88,591. The increase over the four year period 
amounted to 76.1 per cent, and the projected increase to 
180,692 in 1970 amounts to 104 per cent over the ensuing six 
year period. 
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FIGURE 2 



NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN COUNTIES NOT 
INCLUDED IN ANY COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE SERVICE 
AREA: ACTUAL NUMBER 1963-64; PROJECTED 

NUMBER 1969-70 
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The resources for college level education in Florida 
have long been provided by the State through its University 
System and by non-tax supported institutions operating under 
private and church related auspices. Legal provision was 
made for a Community Junior College system in 1957 and the 
junior colleges were making a very important contribution to 
the total program by 1960. The relative contribution of the 
three classes of institutions to the total higher educatidnal 
program in Florida is shown in Figure 3. 

The private institutions enrolled 16,959 FTB students 
in 1960, 19,056 in 1964, and their projected enrollment in 
1970 amounts to 26,283. This is an increase of 9,324 FTE 
students, or 55 per cent in a decade. 

The university system enrolled 21,475 FTE students 
in 1960, 30,152 in 1964, and its projected 1970 enrollment is 
48,436. This amounts to an increase of 125 per cent in a 
decade and does not include the expanded enrollments at the 
graduate level. 



The Community Junior College System which was in 
its early development stage in 1960 enrolled 11,872 FTE stu- 
dents at the beginning of the decade. By 1964, it enrolled 
39,383 and its 1970 projected enrollment is 105,973. The 
projected enrollment amounts to an increase of 790 per cent 
in one decade. 



The proportion of the total number of students in 
each group of higher educational institutions is reported in 
the following percentages: 



State Universities 
Private Institutions 
Community Junior Colleges 



1960 

42.7 

33.7 
23.6 



1964 

34.0 

21.5 

44.5 



1970 

26.8 

14.5 

58.7 



It is apparent that the community junior colleges 
will probably enroll 58.7 per cent of the post-high school 
students by 1970, that the universities will enroll slightly 
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FIGURE 3 



FTE ENROLLMENTS BY TYPES OF FLORIDA COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTIONS; ENROLLMENT 1960 AND 1964; 

PROJECTION 1970 
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more than one-fourth of such students and the private insti- 
tutions will enroll about one in seven college students by 
1970. The distribution of the enrollments among the several 
colleges and iiniversities within each group is reported in the 
sections following. 

Community Junior Colleges 

In 1960, there were 22 community junior colleges 
enrolling students; in 1964 there were 29, and by 1970, 
the projected number to be in operation is 26. Within the 
fix-year interval from 1964 to 1970 the opening of seven new 
community junior colleges is projected. During the same period, 
it is anticipated that ten small colleges will be closed and 
their student bodies transferred to the larger college serving 
the same service area. Specifically, the following mergers are 
anticipated: 



Hampton with Central Florida 
Jackson with Chipola 
Johnson with Lake-Sumter 
Roosevelt, with Palm Beach 
Lincoln with Indian River 



Rosenwald with Gulf Coast 
Suwannee with North Florida 
Volusia with Daytona Beach 
Washington with Pensacola 
Gibbs with St. Petersburg 



The enrollments will vary from college to college 
and their rates of growth will also vary greatly. The enroll- 
ment data for each community junior college are reported in 
Table 5 in the order of projected 1970 FTE enrollment. 

The data in column one of Table 5 show the 1960 enroll- 
ment; in column two the 1964 enrollment; and in column four 
the increase which has occurred between 1960 and 1964. In 
1960 the enrollment ranged from 53 to 2,292. By 1964, the range 
extended from 90 to 10,187 and seven new colleges had been 
opened. The increase ranged from 12 to 8,969 during this four 
year interval. 

The data in column three show the projected 1970 FTE 
enrollment in each community junior college and those in col- 
umn five the projected increase between 1964 and 1970. The 
projected enrollments range from 350 to 29,920. Miami -Dade with 
29,920 FTE students will have more than three times the enroll- 
ment of any other Community Junior College. The St. Petersburg 
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TABLE 5 



FTE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 1960, 1964 
AND 1970; AND INCREASES IN ENROLLMENT 1960-64 

and 1964-701 





FTE 


Enrollment 


FTE 


Increase 


Name 


TMo 


1964 


1970 


1960-64 


1964-70 


Mi ami -Dade 


1,218 


10,187 


29,920 


8,969 


19,733 


St. Petersburg 


2,292 


5,262 


9,059 


2,970 


3,797 


Broward 


506 


2,587 


8,937 


2,081 


6,350 


Brevard 


423 


1,813 


6,518 


1,390 


4,705 


Duval -Nassau 





— 


5,702 


— 


5,702 


Palm Beach 


1,293 


2,940 


4,907 


1,647 


1,967 


Pensacola 


1,427 


2,592 


4,889 


1,165 


2,297 


Daytona Beach 


463 


1,305 


4,204 


842 


2,899 


Hillsborough 


— 


— 


4,134 


— 


4,134 


Manatee 


732 


1,579 


3,390 


847 


1,811 


Polk 


— 


723 


3,048 


723 


2, 325 


Central Fla. 


404 


1,015 


2,750 


609 


1,735 


Gulf Coast 


357 


930 


2,021 


573 


lc091 


Lake-Sumter 


— 


421 


2,004 


421 


1,583 


Edison 


— 


639 


1,953 


639 


1,314 


Indian River 


188 


487 


1,695 


299 


1,208 


St. Johns River 


297 


1,432 


1,595 


1,135 


163 


North. Florida 


277 


633 


1,509 


356 


876 


Lake City and 
Forest Ranger 


« « . 


616 


1,421 


616 


805 


Okaloos a-Walton 


— 


431 


1,394 


431 


963 


Chipola 


505 


906 


1,312 


401 


406 


Alachua-Bradford 


— 


1,015 


— 


1,015 


Tallahassee 


— 


— 


915 


— 


915 


Seminole 


— 


— 


713 


mm 


713 


Florida Keys 


— 


— - 


618 


— 


618 


Highlands -Hardee 


— 


350 


— 


350 


Gibbs 


567 


808 


— 


241 


- 808 
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TABLE 5 — Continued 





FTE 


Enrollment 


FTE 


Increase 


Name 


mo — 


1964 


WTO 


19.60-64[ 


1964-70 


Volusia 


205 


429 


^ 


224 


- 429 


Haitipton 


163 


304 


— 


141 


- 304 


Washington 


169 


302 


— 


133 


- 302 


Johnson 


— 


258 


— 


258 


- 258 


Suwannee 


105 


256 


— 


151 


- 256 


Roosevelt 


160 


172 


— 


12 


- 172 


Lincoln 


53 


157 





104 


- 157 


Rosenwald 


68 


109 


— 


41 


- 109 


Jackson 


— 


90 


— 


90 


- 90 


Orange (authorized, 
hot established) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Totals 


11,872 


39,383 


105,973 


27,511 


66,590 



Ino enrollment data are reported in columns one or two for 
colleges which had not opened by 1960 or by 1964, as the case 
may be. 

No enrollment data are reported in column three for each 
of ten colleges because each of these colleges is expected to be 
merged with the larger college in its respective service area. 

For each of these colleges, its 1964 enrollment is reported as a 
loss in column five, thus balancing the portion of the increase 
in the receiving college attributable to the transfer of a number 
of students equal to the 1964 enrollment of the college that is 
expected to be closed. 

No enrollment data are reported for Orange. While it has 
been authorized, it has not been established and there appeared 
to be no sound basis for the estimation of its 1970 enrollment. 

Broward County, Brevard, and Duval-Nassau Community Junior 
Colleges combined will account for another 30,200 students amd 
each will enroll more than 5,000. Palm Beach, Pensacola, 

Daytona Beach, Hillsborough, Manatee, and Polk Community 
Colleges will enroll 3,000 to 5,000 FTE students each, and 
together they will enroll approximately 24,600. 

Eleven colleges will have enrollments ranging between 
1,000 and 3,000 and four will enroll fewer than 1,000 FTE 
students. The eleven colleges enrolling between 1,000 and 
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3,000 students will accommodate approximately 18,700 FTE en- 
rollees and the four enrolling fewer than 1,000 will accommodate 
approximate ly 2,600. 

The projected increases shown in the last column tend 
to show a positive correlation with the projected 1970 enroll- 
ment. The degree of correlation is reduced by ttie tendency 
of the newer colleges to experience rapid growth during the 
five or six years following their opening and by the tendency 
for the older colleges to decrease in their rate of growth 
after their programs have been established and their maximum 
level of service to their communities have been attained. 

The Community Junior College projected enrollment 
In 1970 is 105,973 FTE students and the projected increase 
between 1964 and 1970 is 66,590. The percentage of the total 
Mtate enrollment and of the total state increase which each 
Of the colleges may be expected to accommodate are reported 
ih Table 6. These data indicate that by 1970, Miami-Dade 
Will enroll 28.2 per cent of the Community Junior College 
students in the State and between 1964 and 1970 it will enroll 
29.6 per cent of the total state increase. The remaining twen- 
ty-five colleges which will be in operation in 1970 will enroll 
smaller percentages of the students and will increase less 
rapidly. The twenty-two colleges which individually will 
enroll 1 per cent or more of the students, collectively will 
enroll 97.5 per cent of the total. The four individually 
enrolling fewer than 1 per cent of the State's total, col- 
lectively will enroll 2.5 per cent of the students. Each of 
twenty-two colleges will accommodate 1 per cent or more of 
the net increase in enrol3.ment and collectively they will 
enroll approximately 98 per cent of the increase. Four will 
enroll 2 per cent of the net increase. 

The 1964 enrollment in the ten colleges which pre- 
sumably will be closed amounts to 4 per cent of the projected 
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TABLE 6 

PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL, 1970 FTE COMMUNITY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENT AND OF THE INCREASE (1964-70) 
PROJECTED FOR EACH OF THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Name 


Percentage 

FTE 

1970 


Percentage 
Increase 
FTE (1964-70) 


Mi ami -Dade 


28.2 


29.6 


St. Petersburg 


8.5 


5.7 


Broward 


8.4 


9.5 


Brevard 


6.2 


7.1 


Duval -Nassau 


5.4 


8.6 


Palm Beach 


4.6 


3.0 


Pensacola 


4.6 


3.4 


Daytona Beach 


4.0 


4.4 


Hillsborough 


3.9 


6.2 


Manatee 


3.2 


2.7 


Polk 


2.9 


3.5 


Central Florida 


2.6 


2.6 


Gulf Coast 


1.9 


1.6 


Lake-Sumter 


1.9 


2.4 


Edison 


1.8 


2.0 


Indian River 


1.6 


1.8 


St. John’s River 


1.5 


0.2 


North Florida 


1.4 


1.3 


Lake City and 
Forest Ranger 


1.3 


1.2 


Okaloosa-Walton 


1.3 


1.4 


Chipola 


1.2 


0,6 


Alachua-Bradford 


1.0 


1,5 


Tallahassee 


0.9 


1.4 


Seminole 


0.7 


1.1 


Florida Keys 


0.6 


0.9 


Highlands -Hardee 


0.3 


0.5 


Gibbs 


0.0 


- 1.2 


Volusia 


0.0 


- 0.6 
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TABLE 6 — Continued 



Name 


Percentage 

PTE 

1970 


Percentage 
Increase 
PTE (1964-70) 


Hampton 


0.0 


- 0.5 


Washington 


0.0 


- 0.5 


Johnson 


0.0 


- 0.4 


Suwannee 


0.0 


- 0.4 


Roosevelt 


0.0 


- 0.3 


Lincoln 


0.0 


- 0.2 


Rosenwald 


0.0 


- 0.2 


Jackson 


0.0 


- 0.1 



net increase. Since this number of students must be added to 
the net increase to be accommodated, the twenty-six colleges 
in operation in 1970 must necessarily accommodate 104 per 
cent of the net increase over 1964. 

State University System 

The State university system included four institu- 
tions enrolling 21,475 PTE undergraduate students in 1960; 
five institutions enrolling 30,152 in 1964; and is projected 
to include seven institutions and to enroll 48,436 PTE under- 
graduate students (exclusive of students in law and medicine) 
in 1970. The data in Table 7 report the enrollments and the 
increases in each of the existing and authorized universities. 

The data in column one report the 1960 PTE enroll- 
ment, those in column two the 1964 enrollment, and those in 
column four the increase from 1960-64. Pour universities 
were in operation in 1960. Their enrollments ranged from 
1,397 to 9,454. By 1964 a fifth university was in operation, 
and the enrollments ranged from 598 to 12,033 Pull Time 
Equivalent students. Between these dates, each institution 
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TABLE 7 



FTE STATE UNIVERSITY UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT 1960, 
1964 AND 1970; AND INCREASES IN ENROLLMENT 
1960-64 AND 1964-70^ 



Name 




FTE 


Enrollment 


FTE 


Increase 


1960 


1964 


1970 


1960-64 


1964-70 


U of 


F 


9,454 


12,033 


13,535 


2,579 


1,502 


USF 




1,397 


5,132 


10,486 


3,735 


5,354 


FSU 




7,838 


9,538 


10,276 


1,700 


738 


Fla. 


Atl. U.2 




598 


4,888 


598 


4,290 


FAMU 




2,786 


2,851 


3,469 


65 


618 


U of 


W. Fla. 






3,180 




3,180 


Fla. 


Tech. U. 






2,602 




2,602 


Totals 


21,475 


30,152 


48,436 


8,677 


18,284 



^Actual data obtained from institutions' reports submitted 
for analysis. 



^Fall, 1965 FTE was 1,531| 1964 was the first year of oper- 
ation. 

had increased in enrollment. The increases ranged from 65 at 
the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University to 3,735 
at the University of South Florida. 

The data in column three report the FTE enrollments 
projected for 1970 and those in column five the projected 
increase between 1964 and 1970. It is anticipated that seven 
universities will be operational in 1970 and that their under- 
graduate enrollments will range from 2,602 to 13,535. The 
projected increases range from 618 at Florida A & M Univer- 
sity to 5,354 at the University of South Florida. The total 
increase in FTE enrollment in the University system between 
1964 and 1970 is projected to be 18,284, or 60.6 per cent of 
the 1964 enrollment. 

The data in Table 8 show the distribution on a per- 
centage basis of the projected 1970 State University System 
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TABLE 8 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 1970 FTE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
ENROLLMENT AND OF THE INCREASE (1964-70) PROJECTED 

FOR EACH UNIVERSITY 



Name 


Percentage 
FTE in 
1970 


Percentage 
of Increase 
in FTE (1964-70) 


U. of F. 


28.0 


8.2 


U.S.F. 


21.6 


29.3 


F.S.U. 


21.2 


4.0 


Fla. Atl. U. 


10.0 


23.5 


P.A.M.U. 


7.2 


3.4 


U. of W. Fla. 


6.6 


17.4 


Fla. Tech. Univ. 


5.4 


14.2 



undergraduate enrollment among the several universities, and 
the percentage of the total increase (1964-70) that may be 
expected to be accommodated in each. This information in- 
dicates that the University of Florida, University of South 
Florida and Florida State University will each enroll be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent of the students and that the newer 
universities and Florida A & M University will each enroll 
from 5 to 10 per cent of the total. 

The three older universities, U of F, FSU, and 
PAMU; are projected to play minor roles in absorbing the 
estimated increase in enrollment. As a group, they will 
accommodate 15.6 per cent of the increase. The Florida 
Technological University and the University of West Florida, 
which were not operational in 1964, will probably accommodate 
14.2 per cent and 17.4 per cent respectively of the pro- 
jected increase. Florida Atlantic University and the Univer- 
sity of South Florida will enroll 23.5 per cent and 29.3 per 
cent respectively of the anticipated increase. 
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Private Collegiate Institutions 

Sixteen institutions operating under private or church 
related auspices submitted reports and otherwise cooperated 
in this study. Some offer a comprehensive university program, 
some liberal arts programs, and some highly specialized tech- 
nical programs. Some offer two-year curricula and others 
four-year programs leading to the bachelor's degree. Some 
are among the oldest colleges of the State and others enrolled 
their first students between 1961 and 1964. Each contributes 
to the educational resources available to the people of Florida, 
and makes the types of contributions that it feels it is unique- 
ly qualified to make. 

The projections reported in this section were based 
upon statements submitted by officers of the colleges and 
universities named. Plans for their future growth may, or 
may not, be appreciably influenced by the economic and social 
needs and population pressures of their communities or of the 
State. 

The sixteen institutions included in this study as a 
group enrolled 16,959 FTE undergraduate students in 1960; 

19,056 in 1964; and their projected enrollment in 1970 is 
26,283 FTE students. These enrollments represent an increase 
of 12.4 per cent between 1960 and 1964, and a projected increase 
of 37.9 per cent between 1964 and 1970. 

The data in Table 9 show the FTE enrollments by 
institutions for 1960 and 1964 in columns one and two. For 
each the increase or decrease between these two dates is 
reported in column four. The projected 1970 FTE enrollment 
of each is presented in column three and the projected in- 
crease or decrease between 1964 and 1970 is reported by 
institution in column five. These data show that in 1960 
the largest private university enrolled 8,532 FTE students; 
four institutions enrol*lS^ u^:G^wcen^^one thousand and two 
thousand students each; and seven enrolled fewer than one 
thousand each. Four had not been opened to students, or 
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TABLE 9 



FTE UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN PRIVATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN FLORIDA 1960, 1964 AND 1970; AND 
INCREASES IN ENROLLMENT 1960-64 AND 1964-70 





FTE Enrollment 


FTE 


Increase 


Name 


1960 


1964 


1970 


1960-64 


1964-70 


Univ. of Miami 


8, 532 


7,566 


8,384 


-966 


818 


Jacksonville U. 


1,017 


1,690 


2,576 


673 


886 


St. Leo 


166 


511 


1,945 


345 


1,434 


Fla. Southern 


1,866 


1,693 


1,787 


-173 


94 


Rollins 


848 


1,166 


1,735 


318 


569 


U. of Tampa 


1,514 


1,715 


1,472 


201 


-243 


Fla. Presby. 


152 


668 


1,393 


516 


725 


Stetson 


1,232 


1,389 


1,288 


157 


-101 


Bethune-Cookman 


625 


861 


1,262 


236 


401 


Brevard Eng. 




264 


999 


264 


741 


Biscayne 




126 


867 


126 


736 


Barry 


557 


622 


788 


65 


166 


Marymount 




181 


578 


181 


397 


Fla. Mem. 


274 


317 


552 


43 


235 


New College 




101 


473 


101 


372 


Embry-Riddle Aero- 
nautical Institute 176 


186 


184 


10 


- 2 


Totals 


16, 959 


19,056 


26,283 


2,097 


7,227 



reported no enrollment. 

By 1964, all sixteen of the private colleges reported 
enrollments, six enrolled from 1,166 to 7,566 PTE students 
and ten reported enrollments ranging from 101 to 861 students. 
Two institutions experienced a decrease in enrollment, and in 
the remaining fourteen increases ranged from 10 to 673 stu- 
dents. It is very highly probable that the two institutions 
reporting losses expanded their graduate programs or other- 
wise added services to their constituents and these activities 
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were not reportable to this study. Their net increase in FTE 
enrollment between 1960 and 1964 was 2,091. 

For 1970, one institution projected an enrollment in 
excess of 8,000 and one in excess of 2,500. Seven projected 
enrollments between 1,000 and 2,000 and seven enrollments of 
less than one thousand. As a group they projected an increase 
of 7,227 FTE students. Three projected decreased enrollments 
between 1964 and 1970. The increases projected by the remaining 
thirteen ranged from 94 to 1,434. 

The distribution of the total projected 1970 private 
institutional enrollment among the sixteen colleges and uni”~ 
versities reporting is presented in column one of Table 10. 

TABLE 10 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 1970 FTE PRIVATE COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT AND OF THE INCREASE (1964-70) 

PROJECTED FOR EACH INSTITUTION 



Name 


Percentage 

FTE 

1970 


Percentage 
of Increase 
in FTE (1964-70) 


U. of Miami 


31.9 


11.3 


Jacksonville Univ. 


9.8 


12.3 


St. Leo 


7.4 


19.8 


Florida Southern 


6.8 


1.3 


Rollins 


6.6 


7.9 


U. of Tampa 


5.6 


-3.4 


Fla. Presbyterian 


5.3 


10.0 


Stetson 


4.9 


-1.4 


Bethune-Cookman 


4.8 


5.5 


Brevard Eng. 


3.8 


10.2 


Biscayne 


3.3 


10.3 


Barry 


3.0 


2.3 


Maryraount 


2.2 


5.5 


Fla. Mem. 


2.1 


3.3 


New College 


1.8 


5.1 


Embry-Riddle Aero. 


Inst. .7 


- .0 
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The percentage of the total increase that may be expected 
to be assumed by each institution is presented in column 
two of the same table. The data show that 31.9 per cent 
of students in the private colleges and universities of 
Florida will be enrolled in the University of Miami in 1970. 
Six institutions will each enroll from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
total, and the remaining nine will each enroll fewer than 
5 per cent of the total. 

The data in the second column shov; that thirteen 
of the institutions plan to share to some extent the in- 
creased enrollment in the private colleges and universities 
of Florida. Each of six expects to assume between 10 and 
20 per cent of the increase. Each of seven is projected to 
assume less than 10 per cent of the increase. Three do not 
plan to increase enrollments and it seems that a decrease 
may be likely in some of them. 

Summary and Conclusions 

■ - - -- ■* - — ■ - 

This Chapter has presented projections on the number 
of full time students who will be enrolled in undergraduate 
study in the colleges and universities of the State of Florida 
in 1970-71. Projections have been made in terms of full time 
equivalent students. 

The findings here presented provide a reasonable basis 
for projecting plans for physical facilities for higher edu- 
cation in Florida through the year 1970-71. Two major sources 
of information have been explored, the number of high school 
graduates and the undergraduate enrollments in public and 
private higher institutions in Florida. 

Based upon the computations herein indicated, it is 
reasonable to assume that the gross undergraduate enrollments 
in Florida higher institutions by 1970-71 will be 180,702. 

These enrollments, divided as to general types of higher 
institutions are: 
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are occupied on a temporary basis and will be abandoned. 

This inventory contains the following information con- 
cerning the physical facilities of each of the seventeen insti- 
tutions: (1) an analysis of gross and assignable space; (2) 

an analysis of the classification of construction; (3) an 
analysis of the age of existing facilities; (4) an analysis of 
the future disposition of existing facilities, (5) distribution 
of assignable space on a per student basis; (6) an analysis of 
general classroom space; (7) an analysis of teaching laboratory 
space; (8) an analysis of general classrooms on a student- 
station basis; and (9) an analysis of teaching laboratories on 
a student-station basis. 

Analysis of Gross and Assignable Space 

Table 11 shows the gross physical space of each insti- 
tution and the amount of this space that is assignsdsle for 
various purposes. A comparison of the two columns entitled 
"Total Assignable Space" and "Non-Assignable Space" shows that 
when all institutions are considered together, approximately 
two-thirds (65.7) of the gross space is assignable and one- 
third (34.3) is non-ass ignable. Furthermore, with the exception 
of one institution, the amount of net assignable space for roost 
of the institutions ranges between 60 and 75 per cent of the 
total space. 

When the assignable space is analyzed according to the 
type of facilities, there is pronounced variation among the 
junior colleges. Whereas, space assigned for general classrooms 
averages 17.2 per cent of the gross, it is less than 10 per cent 
for two of the institutions (4.8 per cent and 6.9 per cent) and 
it exceeds 25 per cent (27.2) in one case. Most institutions, 
however, fall within the range of 13 per cent to 22 per cent. 

Nearly as much space is used for teaching laboratories 
(including shops) as is used for general classrooms. The per- 
centage of space used for teaching laboratories is 14.0 compared 
to 17.2 for general classrooms. In eight institutions, more 
space is available for teaching laboratories than is used for 
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TABLE 11 



ikT ‘»V • 

1 ^ / J * « 


•Vc*«s 


A.:.- I ll.’ABLE PHYSICAL PLANT SPACE BY 


TYPE OF FACILITY^ 


TYPE OF FACILITY ' ' ' 


fXDrary 

q.ft. 


% 


Ail otner 
Assignable 
Space 2 
Sq.ft. % 


Total 

Assignable 
Sq.ft. % 


Non- 

Assign^le 
Space ^ 
Sq.ft. % 


Gross 

Sq.ft 


2,926 


5.9 


4,788 


9.6 


13,690 


27.4 


36.310^^^ 72.6 


50,000 


8,650 


11.7 


26,223 


35.6 


53,418 


72.5 


20,254 


27.5 


73,672 


0,424 


5.4 


42,965 


22.3 


144,039 


74.6 


49,127 


25.4 


193,166 


3,174 


7.3 


52,755 


29.3 


135,403 


75.2 


44,552 


24.8 


179,955 


8,716 


15.6 


17,085 


30.6 


42,945 


76.9 


12, 879 


23.1 


55,824 


3,995 


13.3 


130,607 


20.6 


402,077 


63.5 


231,270 


36.5 


633,347 


9,857 


8.0 


73,562 


29.8 


180,207 


72.9 


66,980 


27.1 


247,187 


9,717 


9.6 


28,573 


28.2 


66,550 


65.7 


34,712 


34.3 


101,262 


5,476 


8.2 


8,626 


12.8 


43,869 


65.4 


23,202 


34.6 


67,071 


6,834 


9.6 


16,636 


23.4 


38,319 


53.9 


32,783 


46.1 


71,102 


8,693 


12.2 


21,282 


29.9 


47,363 


66 .5 


23,906 


33.5 


71,269 


2,100 


8.1 


31,250 


20.8 


91,726 


61.3 


57,893 


38.7 


149,619 


4,843 


4.1 


38,448 


32.9 


77,987 


66.7 


38,856 


33.3 


116,843 


1 , 4 . 


12.6 


46,427 


19.2 


169,938 


69.4 


74,768 


30.6 


244,706 


2,242 


10.6 


52,614 


25.3 


117,627 


56.3 


91,404 


43 .7 


209,031 


2,210 


12 .2 


31,942 


32.0 


74,191 


74.3 


25,722 


25.7 


99,913 


8,077 


11.4 


11,154 


15.8 


40,043 


56.6 


30,677 


43.4 


70, 720 


5,016 


11.0 


31,953 


23.5 


94,465 


69.3 


41,921 


30.7 


136,386 


1,388 


7.8 


81,494 


26.1 


189,029 


60.5 


123,267 


39.5 


312,296 


5 ,105 


7.8 


24,472 


37.3 


45,590 


69.5 


20,029 


30 .5 


65,619 


3,900 


10.0 


772,820 


24.5 


2068,476 


65.7 1080,512 


34.3 


3148,988 


Lies which were located 
ided. 


on permanent sites as of 


October, : 


1965. 


New facilities 



preceding categories which can be assigned for education related activities . 
naintenance services or for non-assigned use (e.g,, public washrooms and general 



includes such space as chapel, auditorium not used for instruction, 



private 



general classrooms. The range af percentages of space for 
laboratories among the institutions is less than that for 
general classrooms. The amount exceeded 20 per cent in only 
one institution and it was under 10 per cent in four, the 
lowest being 7 per cent. Where general classroom and teaching 
laboratories are combined, the average amount of space used is 
31.2 per cent. The space used in most of the institutions is 
reasonably close to the average. Stated another way, slightly 
less than one-third of the assignable space in Florida junior 
colleges is assigned for direct instructional purposes. 

When all institutions are considered together, 10.0 
per cent of their space is assigned for the library. However, 
the range of percentages varies considerably, from a low of 
4.1 per cent in one institution to a high of 15.6 per cent in 
another. In most of the institutions the range is between 8 
and 12 per cent. 

The category in Table 11 designated as "All Other 
Assignable Space" represents all other instruction-related 
facilities, such as offices of all types, practice rooms, in- 
door physical education facilities, teaching auditoriums, 
work rooms, and the like. This category accounts for nearly 
one-fourth (24.5) of the total gross space used for this pur- 
pose in all the institutions taken together. The range among 
the institutions was from 9.6 per cent to 37.3 per cent. In 
general, as would be expected, this percentage is highest for 
the smaller and lowest for the larger institutions. 

Non-assignable space is defined as all areas not assign- 
able for education-related activities. This category includes 
cafeterias, book stores, lounges, lavatories, janitorial and 
building maintenance service areas, heating plant, interior 
hallways, walls, and the like. Such space consumes slightly 
more than one-third of the gross space of all the junior 
colleges taken together. The range of percentage of gross 
space used for these purposes, (with the exception of one in- 
stitution) is from 23.1 per cent to 46.1 per cent. There is 
no apparent relationship between the si?;^ of an institution 
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and the proportion of its space utilized for non-instructional 
purposes . 

In terms of overall squcire footage, it can be seen from 
Table 11 that the range among the junior colleges is very large. 
The institution with the greatest amount of gross spcice has 
more than ten times as much as do the two with the least amount 
of space. Nine of these junior colleges have less than 100,000 
square feet of total gross space each whereas, two have in ex- 
cess of 300,000 square feet, the largest having 633,347 square 
feet . 

Type of Construction 

An analysis of physical plant facilities located on 
permanent sites and classified by types of construction is pre- 
sented in Table 12. Virtually all (95.1 per cent) of the 
facilities located on these campuses can be classified as 
"permanent" construction. In thirteen of the junior colleges 
this classification represents 100 per cent of their facilities. 
In only five institutions arc there facilities that are classi- 
fied as "temporary" in terms of the type of construction. Also 
in five institutions there are facilities that are classified 
as "makeshift." Makeshift space refers to a space that is not 
designed for instruction but is used temporarily for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

In only one junior college. Number 35, does the per- 
centage of temporary and makeshift space combined exceed 10 per 
cent of the institution's total space. This indicates that 
little construction will bo required in years ahead to replace 
temporary or makeshift physical facilities for Florida's 
junior colleges now operating on permanent sites. 

Age of Exi s ting Facilities 

The recency of the junior college development in Florida 
is reflected by the data presented in Table 13. Seventy-five 
per cent of all facilities located on permanent campus sites 
have been constructed since 1959. Virtually all of the remain- 
ing faciJitiv.s (24.2 per cent) wore constructed during the 
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TABLE 12 



OUSTIDE GROSS SQUARE FEET OF PHYSICAL PLANT SPACE 
CLASSIFIED AS PERMANENT, TEMPORARY AND MAKESHIFT CONSTRUCTION 

FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGES 



TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 



Inst. 

Code 


Permanent 

Sq.ft. 


% 


Temporary 

Sq.ft. 


% 


Makeshift 

Sq.ft. 


% 


Total 

Sq.ft. 


% 


27 


50,000 


100.0 










50,000 


100.0 


30 


73,672 


100.0 










73,672 


100.0 


32 


179,090 


91.9 






14,076 


8.1 


193,166 


100.0 


33 


178,715 


99.3 






1,240 


.7 


179,955 


100.0 


34 


55,824 


100.0 










55,824 


100.0 


35 


526,347 


83.1 


97,250 


15.4 


9,750 


1.5 


633,347 


100.0 


36 


247,187 


100.0 










247,187 


100.0 


37 


101,262 


100.0 










101,262 


100.0 


39 


62,609 


93.3 


3,238 


4.8 


1,224 


1.8 


67,071 


100.0 


40 


71,102 


100.0 










71,102 


100.0 


41 


64,672 


90.7 


6,597 


9.3 






71,269 


100.0 


43 


149,619 


100.0 










149,619 


100.0 


44 


110,543 


94.6 


1,500 


1.3 


4,800 


4.1 


116,843 


100.0 


48 


244,706 


100.0 










244,706 


100.0 


49 


209,031 


100.0 










209,031 


100. c 


51 


99,913 


100.0 










99,913 


100.0 


52 


70,720 


100.0 










70,720 


100.0 


53 


123,162 


90.3 


13,224 


9.7 






136,386 


100.0 


62 


312,296 


100.0 










312,296 


100.0 


63 


65,619 


100.0 










65,619 


100.0 


Total 


2996,089 


95.1 


121,809 


3.9 


31,090 


1.0 


3148,988 


100.0 



Limited to institutions and facilities which were located on 
permanent sites as of October, 1965. New facilities under construction 
as of that date are included. 
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TABLE 13 

OUTSIDE GROSS SQUARE FEET OF PHYSICAL PLANT 
CLASSIFIED AS TO PERIOD WHEN CONSTRUCTED ^ 

FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGES 



PERIOD WHEN CONSTRUCTED 



Inst. 

Code 


Before 
Sq.ft o 


1940 

% 


1940-1959 

Sq.ft. 


% 


1960 cind 
Sq. ft. 


later 

% 


27 










50,000 


100.0 


30 










73,672 


100.0 


32 


14,600 


7.6 






178,566 


92.4 


33 










179,955 


100.0 


34 










55,824 


100.0 


35 






107,000 


16.9 


526,347 


83.1 


36 






141,888 


57.4 


105,299 


42.6 


37 






76,786 


75,8 


24,476 


24.2 


39 


4,462 


6.7 






62,609 


93.3 


40 










71,102 


100.0 


41 


2,404 


3.4 


27,376 


38.4 


41,489 


58.2 


43 






55,291 


33,3 


94,328 


66.7 


44 


4,000 


3.4 






112,843 


96,6 


48 






98,103 


40.1 


146,603 


59.9 

1 


49 










209,031 


100.0 


51 






18,483 


18.5 


81,430 


81.5 


52 










70,720 


100.0 


53 






28,356 


20.8 


108,030 


79.2 


62 






173,686 


55,6 


138,610 


44,4 


63 






344,477 


52 .5 


31,142 


47.5 


Total 


25,466 


.8 


761,446 


24.2 


2362,076 


75.0 



Limited to institutions and facilities which were located on 
permanent sites as of October, 1965. New facilities under construction 
as of that date are included. 
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period 1940-1959, thus leaving less than 1 per cent that was 
constructed prior to 1940. 

This analysis indicates that little construction will 
be needed before 1970 to replace obsolete structures located on 
permanent junior college sites. 

Anticipated Future Disposition of Existing Facilities 

The data presented in Table 14 lend support to the in- 
terpretation of Table 13; namely, that little construction will 
be required before 1970 to replace outmoded existing junior 
college facilities.^ More than 90 per cent of the present 
facilities (90. ,7 per cent) will continue to be used for the 
same purposes as they are presently used. (See Table 11 for 
description of the various types of facilities.) 

The data presented in Table 14 indicated that only 7.5 
per cent of the existing junior college facilities will be 
abandoned. Another 0.3 per cent will be rehabilitated while 
1.5 per cent will be converted to some other institutional use. 
In the case of only three institutions. Numbers 32, 33, and 
35, is there a significant amount of space being abandoned, 
and in the case of but one institution. Number 39 is an appre- 
ciable amount to be converted to other institutional use. 

Analysis of the Utilization of Existing Facilities 

Table 15 provides an analysis of assignable space for 
various types of junior college facilities expressed in terms 
of square feet per full-time-equivalent student. The total 
assignable space in these junior colleges averages approximately 
50 square feet (49.6) per full-time-equivalent student. How- 
ever, the range of percentages for such use is considerable. 

One institution. Number 63, with 130 square feet, is far out of 
line in this respect. Excluding that institution, the range 
is from 36,3 square feet to 78.4 square feet per PTE student. 

^The figures for Institution 40, Table 14 have been cor- 
rected as has the total where this item is a factor. This cor- 
rection was made on the assumption that an error was made in 
the report from that school. 
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TABLE 14 



ANTICIPATED FUTURE DISPOSITION OF EXISTING FACILITIES^ 

FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Inst. 

Code 


No Change 
Sq.ft. 


FUTURE DISPOSITION 
Abandon 

% Sq.ft. % 


Rehabilitate Convert 

Sq.ft. % to other 

Use 

Sq.ft. % 


27 


50,000 


100.0 












30 


73,672 


100.0 












32 


153,890 


79.7 


39,276 


20.3 








33 


110,563 


61.4 


68,927 


38.4 




465 


.3 


34 


55,824 


100.0 












35 


526,347 


83.1 


107,000 


16 . 9 








36 


247,187 


100.0 












37 


101,262 


100.0 












39 


30,361 


45.3 


3,238 


4.8 


9,254 


13.8 24,218 


36.1 


40 


71,102 


100.0 












41 


64,672 


90.7 








6,597 


9.3 


43 


149,619 


100.0 












44 


107,543 


92.0 


4,800 


4.1 




4,500 


3.9 


48 


243,536 


99.5 








1,170 


.5 


49 


209,031 


100.0 












51 


89,589 


89.7 








10,324 


10.3 


52 


70,720 


100.0 












53 


123,162 


90.3 


13,224 


9.7 








62 


312,296 


100.0 












63 


65,619 


100.0 












Total 


2855,995 


90.7 


236,465 


7.5 


9,254 


.3 47,274 


1.5 



1 — 
Limited to institutions and facilities which were located on 

October, 1965. New facilities under construction 
as of that date are included. 




A number of factors singly or in combination with others^ 
determine an institution's assignable space for each full-time- 
equivalent student. One factor is the extent of the utiliza- 
tion of student stations; i.e.^ how nearly facilities are filled 
to their seating capacity. Another factor is the number of 
hours per week that classes are scheduled. A third factor is 
the amount of space allocated for student stations; i.e., how 
many seats are made available in a facility of a given size. 

Institutions with large enrollments can more easily 
attain a high percentage of utilization than can institutions 
with smaller enrollments. No doubt this explains^ in part at 
least, why Institutions Numbers 33/ 35, 51, and 62 which had the 
lowest number of square feet per F.T.E. were among those with 
the largest enrollments. However, institutions Numbered 32, 

36, 49, and 53, all of which have substahtial enrollments, 
were among those with the highest amount of square feet per 
F.T.E. student. These data suggest that these institutions 
could handle larger enrollments in their existing assignable 
space. 

The remaining columns of Table B show how each insti- 
tution stands in relation to the other Florida junior colleges 
in respect to the amount of space available per F.T.E. student 
for various types of use. The data contained in this table 
indicate which type or types of space probably should be given 
priority by individual junior colleges when planning subsequent 
construction. Table 15 also provides data for establishing 
state-wide priorities among institutions for subsequent con- 
struction. For example, Institutions 32, 39, and 63 should 
be able to handle a considerably larger F.T.E. enrollment than 
they had as of October, 1965. By contrast. Institutions 
Numbered 34, 35, 37, 41, 51, and 62 may need to give priority 
to general classroom space in subsequent construction. Similar- 
ly, Institutions Numbered 32, 29, 44, 53, and 63 seem to have 
adequate teaching laboratory space for their present enrollments. 
However, Institutions Numbered 35, 40, and 51 appear to be 
approaching capacity enrollment for their existing teaching 
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laboratories. The reader is cautioned to observe that these 
coKiparisons provide only rough guides. Obviously, the nature 
of the instructional programs that an institution now offers 
and anticipates offering later on are the key factors in determ- 
ining priority of space needs. 

Library space lends itself to direct comparison among 
institutions better than does space used for general class- 
rooms and teaching laboratories. This is accounted for by the 
fact that library space requirements do not vary with respect 
to the types of programs offered as much as they do for class- 
rooms and laboratories. If this assumption is correct, certain 
Florida junior colleges, e.g.. Numbers 32, 33, and 44 have im- 
mediate need of more library space. By contrast. Institutions 
Numbers 34, 41, 49, 52, 53, and 63 should be able to accommo- 
date larger student enrollments with existing library space. 

The data in the last column of Table 15 designated as 
"other assignable space, " shows wide variation among institu- 
tions. As would be expected, the square footage per F.T.E. 
student is generally lower for institutions with large enroll- 
ments. Institution Number 63 is far out of line when compared 
with the other junior colleges. This must be due to the fact 
that it has space greatly in excess of that required for the 
students enrolled. A large per student square footage indi- 
cated in this column would result from a high ratio of space 
used for indoor physical education facilities, auditoriums, 
practice rooms and the like to the F.T.E. enrollment. 

Analysis of General Classroom Space 

Data in Table 16 show that the twenty junior colleges 
operating on their permanent sites reported a total of 574 
general classrooms of which but 56 were located in temporary 
buildings. Only in Institutions 35 and 61 did these temporary 
classrooms constitute a significant proportion of the college's 
total classroom space. In the first case, 25 of 91 classrooms 
were so classified, and in the second case, 11 of 32. The data 
here presented indicate that no appreciable amount of construc- 
tion will be required in the years immediately ahead to replace 
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temporary classrooms on these 20 campuses, except in the case of 

the two that have been mentioned. 

A total of 409,872 square feet of floor space is provided 

in the 574 general classrooms. The average (mean) size of these 
classrooms is 714.1 square feet, the range being from 561.3 square 
feet to 866.7 square feet. There is no apparent relationship be- 
tween the number of general classrooms in a given institution and 
the average size of these rooms . This suggests that factors other 
than institutional enrollment tend to determine classroom size. 

The analysis of general classroom space in terms of student 
stations shows that a total of 20,940 stations were reported. 

"Student Stations" means the number of student chairs, desks, or 
work stations that are provided. Stated another way, the data 
represent the number of students who could be seated with the 
chairs, desks, and work stations in the classrooms at the time the 
inventory was made. The amount of space provided for each student 
station ranged from 13.8 square feet to 26.6 square feet. This 
means that in the first of these two institutions, an average of 
nearly twice as many students were seated in a given amount of 
space as were seated in the same amount of space by the second in- 
stitution. Here again, the data do not indicate any positive 
relationship between the size of an institution and the amount of 
general classroom space provided for each student station. In 
fact, the institutions (Numbers 15 and 16) which represent the two 
extremes in the number of square feet per student station, were 
both small, each having approximately the same number of general 
classrooms. Ranges for the largest junior colleges were almost as 
great. 

A measure frequently used for estimating junior college 
general classroom space needs is 15 square feet per student station. 
Viewed in one respect, the application of this measure reflects 
favorably on the Florida junior colleges in that only one institution 
fell below this recommended minimum. Considered from another pers- 
pective, the junior colleges of Florida could provide 30 per cent 
more general classroom student stations if they allocated an average 
of 15 square foot per student station. It is important to remember, 
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however, that this figure of ^5 square feet represents a hypothetical 
norin that has not been validated even though widely accepted* In 
general, Florida inay well consider its situation in this respect to 
be favorable. 

Analysis of Teaching Laboratory Space 

The data presented in Table 17 provide the same information 
relative to teaching laboratories as that provided in Table 16 for 
general classrooms. A total of 303 teaching laboratories existed 
or were under construction in Florida junior colleges as of 
October, 1965. All but thirty of these laboratories were located 
in permanent buildings . In only one institution was a substantial 
number of teaching laboratories classified as temporary facilities 
(20 of 44) . 

The 303 teaching laboratories that were in use provide 
313,515 square feet of space, an average size of 1034.7 square 
feet per laboratory. They range in size from 641.8 square feet to 
1294.6 square feet. As is the case with general classrooms, there 
is no positive relationship between the average size of laboratories 
and the number of them which an institution possesses. This may be 
due in part to the variety of types of laboratories that exist. 

Student stations (i.e. separate work spaces) totaling 8475 
were available in these 303 teaching laboratories. The space provided 
for each student station ranged from an average of 19.3 square feet 
in one institution to 51,6 square feet in another. This variation can 
be accounted for in part, at least, by the fact that teaching lab- 
oratories in junior colleges serve a variety of purposes that call 
for differing amounts of space per student station. 

The measure frequently used for estimating junior college 
teaching laboratory space is 40 square feet per student station. 

Based on this criterion, more than half of the Florida junior colleges 
are providing too little space per student station. However, in 
reality this may not be the case. The figure of 40 square feet per 
student station is based on the customary requirements for traditional 
' science laboratories. Increasingly, the junior colleges of Florida 
are offering occupational programs which require laboratory experiences. 
In many cases, the space needed per student in such laboratories is 
equal to or greater than that required in the typical science teaching 
laboratory. 
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Distribution of General Classrooms 
s: Student Station Capacity ~ 

The dai:a presented in Table 18 show that the junior colleges 
of Florida have few very small and few very large general classrooms. 
Of the total of such rooms 574, or 88.7 per cent, have student station 
capacities ranging from 20 to 60. In fact, in the case of 9 of the 
20 institutions, three-fourths of all general classrooms have a 
student station capacity ranging from 20 to 39 . Only four of the 
institutions have more classrooms with a student station capacity 
of 40-59 than they have with capacity of 20-39. 

This analysis suggests that junior college classrooms in 
Florida are built of a size that assures that classes will not 
become so large that the individual student's identity is lost. 

Whether and to what extent it would be desirable to have greater 
variety of classroom size falls outside the scope of this study. 

Distribution of Teaching Laboratories 
by Student Station Capacity 

A comparison of the data included in Tables 18 and 19 
indicate that there is more variation in student station capacity 
for laboratories than for general classrooms. Even so, nearly 
half of all these teaching laboratories have student station 
capacities of 20-29. While 16.5 per cent have capacities of 
under 20, a somewhat larger percentage in this category might 
have been expected. The number of laboratories with capacities 
of 40 or more was only 6.7 per cent. One might very reasonably 
have anticipated even fewer laboratories with large student station 
capacity. 

Utilization of Facilities 

Classroom Student Station Utilization 
on a Per Week Bas^i s 

In order to facilitate interpretation of the materials that 
are presented in Table 20, the following explanation is given. The 
figures shown in the column entitled "Possible Student Hours" were 
obtained by multiplying the number of student stations which each 
institution reported in its general classrooms by the assumed 
available periods per week. The assumed number of available periods 
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TABLE 18 



DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL CLASSROOMS BY STUDENT STATION CAPACITY^ 

FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGES 



STUDENT CAPACITY 



Inst. 

Code 


Under 

N. 


20 

% 


20-39 

N. 


% 


27 






6 


85.7 


30 






6 


54.5 


32 


16 


20.8 


59 


76.6 


33 


1 


1.9 


21 


40.4 


34 


1 


8.3 


9 


75.0 


35 


1 


1.1 


20 


22.0 


36 






23 


60.6 


37 






17 


100.0 


39 


1 


6.7 


11 


73.3 


40 


1 


9.1 


7 


63.6 


41 






3 


42.9 


43 






11 


78.6 


44 






8 


72.7 


48 


4 


10.5 


12 


31.5 


49 






26 


100.0 


51 


7 


21.9 


17 


53.1 


52 






2 


12.6 


53 






13 


76.5 


62 


1 


1.5 


66 


98.5 


63 






15 


100.0 


Total 


33 


5.7 


352 


61.3 



40-59 60-99 100 & Over 



N. 


% 


No. 


% 


N 


% 










1 


14.3 


3 


27.3 


2 


00 

• 

to 






2 


2.6 










25 


48.1 


5 


9.6 






1 


8.3 


1 


8.3 






59 


64.8 


8 


8.8 


3 


3.3 


12 


31.6 


2 


5.2 


1 


2.6 


2 


13.3 


1 


6.7 






2 


18.2 


1 


9.1 






4 


57.1 










2 


14.2 






1 


7.1 


3 


27.3 










20 


52.6 


1 


2.6 


1 


2.6 


8 


25.0 










12 


75.0 


1 


6.3 


1 


6.3 


2 


11.8 


2 


11.8 






157 


27.4 


24 


4.2 


8 


1.4 



^Limited to institutions and facilities which were located on 
permanent sites as of October, 1965, New facilities under con- 
struction as of that date are included. Temporary campuses have 
been excluded. 
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TABLE 19 



DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHING LABORATORIES BY STUDENT STATION CAPACITY^ 

FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGES 



STUDENT CAPACITY 



Inst. 

Code 


Under 

N 


TO 

% 


20-29 

N. 


% 


30-39 

N 


% 


■TO-79 

N 


o 


TTO" 

N 


and Over 


27 






2 


100.0 














30 






5 


55.6 


3 


33.3 


1 


11.1 






32 


1 


6.3 


2 


12.5 


11 


68.8 


2 


12.5 






33 


5 


27.8 


7 


38.9 


6 


33.3 










34 


1 


14.3 


4 


57.1 


1 


14.3 






1 


14.3 


35 


6 


13.6 


22 


50.0 


13 


29.5 


2 


4.6 


1 


2.3 


36 


7 


26.9 


12 


46.2 


6 


23,1 






1 


3.8 


37 


1 


12.5 


4 


50.0 


2 


25.0 






1 


12.5 


39 


2 


16.7 


7 


58.3 


2 


16.7 


1 


8.3 






40 






5 


71.4 


1 


14.3 






1 


14.3 


41 






6 


60.0 


4 


40.0 










43 






12 


52.2 


6 


26.1 


5 


21.6 






44 


3 


25.0 


6 


50.0 


3 


25.0 










48 


5 


20.0 


10 


40.0 


9 


36.0 


1 


4.0 






49 


3 


20.0 


7 


46.7 


5 


33.3 










51 


1 


12.5 


6 


75.0 


1 


12.5 










52 






3 


37.5 


4 


50.0 


1 


12.5 






53 


3 


25.0 


8 


66.7 


1 


8.3 










62 


11 


31.4 


16 


45.7 


6 


17.1 


2 


5.8 






63 


1 


16.7 


2 


33.3 


3 


50.0 










Total 


50 


16.5 


146 


48.2 


87 


28.7 


15 


5.0 


5 


1.7 



Limited to institutions and facilities which were located 
on permanent sites as of October, 1965. New facilities under con- 
struction as of that date are included, 

2 

No teaching laboratories existed with student capacities 

of 80-99. 
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per week was 45. This represents the number of hours per week that 
a junior colloge could, within reason, schedule its general class- 
rooms. The product obtained by this calculation represents the 
possible number of student hours an institution could produce if 
every seat of every room were filled for 45 hours a week. 

About the only way, if at all, that such a condition might 
be obtained would be by computer scheduling. Even then, utilization 
v7ould be all but impossible to attain in an institution with limited 
enrollment. For example, if every room were scheduled 45 hours per 
week, but on the average, only half of the seats (student stations) 
were filled, student station utilization would be but 50 per cent. 

The "Actual Student Hours" column of Table 20 shows the total 
number of hours per week that each institution’s student stations in 
general classrooms were in use. The last column entitled "Per Cent 
of Student Station Utilization" shows the percentage relationship 
between the "Actual Student Hours" and the "Possible Student Hours." 
Considering the basis on which the utilization is computed, 60 per 
cent represents excellent utilization, and 50 per cent very satis- 
factory utilization. Seven institutions exceeded the 50 per cent I 

level, and the total for all of the institutions approximated this 
level. On the other hand, six of the institutions failed to attain 
a utilization ratio of 33 per cent. Two junior colleges had 
utilization ratios in excess of 60 per cent, nearly twice as high 
as the ratio for five with the lowest ratios. As might be expected, 
the larger junior colleges had the highest percentages of utilization. 
However, there was one notable exception. The institution with the 
lowest utilization was next to the largest in respect to the number 
of general classrooms. Conversely, two of the institutions with high 
utilization ratios were small in size. 

Utilization of Student S tations in Teaching 
Laboratories on a Per Week Basis 

The data relating to the utilization of student stations in 
teaching laboratories shown in Table 21 were derived in the same 
manner as were those for general classrooms. 

Teaching laboratories (and shops) , by definition, are specialized 
facilities. Consequently, one would not expect as large a percentage 
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of utilization of such facilities as that of general classrooms. 

This certainly is the case for Florida junior colleges. The 
extent of utilization of all teaching laboratories in these in- 
stitutions was 36.2 per cent. The range was from 16.9 per cent 
to 61.3 per cent. It is difficult to state a desired level of 
utilization for teaching laboratories because they serve such a 
wide range of purposes. Some can be used for general instruction, 
wheras others, especially shops cannot be used for this purpose. 
Therefore, an institution which has a number of shops or other 
highly specialized laboratories will find it more difficult to 
obtain a high percentage of utilization of its teaching 
laboratories than will an institution in whi.ch the laboratories 
can be used for general instructional purposes. 

It should be pointed out that some junior colleges have 
maintained very good utilization of their teaching laboratories. 
Utilization in excess of 40 per cent for such a facility should 
be considered good. Using the 40 per cent as the basis for com- 
puting utilization suggested, six of the Florida junior colleges 
exceeded that level. On the other hand, five have a utilization 
rate below 25 per cent. 

Projected Space Needs for Academic Facilities 

in liVO 

Space needs for Florida junior colleges projected to 1970 
are shown in Table 22. The data are classified according to types 
of instruction related space. They are also summarized by "Total 
Net Space Needs" and "Total Gross Space Needs." The difference 
between these two totals represents unassignable space such as 
washrooms, halls, storage areas, stairways, bookstores, service 
areas, student center, and the like. The figures on needed space 
were obtained by computing the 1970 space needs of each institution 
and then deducting the permanent space available or under contract 
as of October, 1965. Appendix B contains a copy of the form that 
was used as a basis for projecting each institution's space needs. 

This form shows the factors used and calculations that were made. 

An explcination of the form is also included in the Appendix. 

The junior colleges that are included in Table 22 are arranged 
in three groups according to the status of campus development as of 
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October, 1965. "Group A" includes institutions that were operating 
on permanent campus sites; "Group B", those that were operating on 
temporary campus sites; and "Group C", those that were newly 
established and had not begun operation. Institutions within each 
group are arranged in descending order based on projected "Total 
Gross Space Needs" for 1970. These groupings were made because 
institutions in Group "B" and Group "C" must construct all of 
their permanent facilities. Hence, their facility needs are 
greater in proportion to their projected enrollments than are those 
of institutions in Group "A." A special problem was presented in 
calculating facility needs for institutions in Group "C." Since 
they have not begun operation, there has been no opportunity for 
curriculvim planning and development. In an effort to compensate 
for this problem, each institution in Group "C" was matched with 
a currently operating junior college in terms of size and type 
of community being served. The matched institution provided 
the basis for calculating the amount of various types of in- 
structional space needs for the newly established institution. 

The "Total Gross Space Needs" column in Table 22 shows 
that Florida junior colleges will need an additional 6,216,271 
square feet of space by 1970 in order to provide adequate 
facilities for their anticipated enrollments as of that date. 

As might be anticipated, the greatest need for instruction- 
related facilities will be for general classrooms and teaching 
laboratories. The space need for indoor physical education is the 
next largest. Three factors account for the magnitude of this 
need. First, physical education by its very nature requires con- 
siderable space. Second, virtually all junior college students 
are required to take two years of physical education. Third, 
nearly all existing institutions are grossly deficient in respect 
to their facilities for indoor physical education. In fact, eight 
of the institutions included in Group "A" have no permanent indoor 
physical education space at the present time. The projected need 
for library space is also considerable, amounting to more than 
half of the total need for additional classroom and laboratory space. 

The extent of space needs among Florida junior colleges as 
projected to 1970 varies considerably. These variations as shown 
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in Table 22 reflect both differences in projected enrollments 
and in existing permanent facilities to serve present enrollments. 

The older junior colleges, in general, have permanent facilities 
that are much more nearly adequate for their present enrollments 
than do the newer institutions . This is especially true in the 
case of institutions that are growing rapidly. For example, the 
projected total gross space need for Institution Number 35 is 
more than twice that of the institution with the next greatest 

need. 

On the other hand, the data indicate that little expansion 
of certain facilities will be needed in some institutions. For 
example, Institution Number 51 will need little additional library 
space to serve adequately its 1970 projected enrollment. Likewise, 
the need for additional library space in Institution Number 48 will 
be much less than its need for additional classrooms and laboratories. 
The converse is true regarding the space needs in Institution Number 

32. 

In summary, the information presented in Table 22 should 
provide a basic guide for establishing priorities when planning 
for new physical facilities, both among institutions and within a 

given institution. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FACILITY AND SPACE NEEDS FOR FLORIDA'S 
SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Introduction 

This chapter presents detailed information regarding 
senior college and university facilities in Florida as of 
October, 1965 and of their needs projected to 1970. Twenty in- 
stitutions participated in the study. The two new state 
universities currently being developed are excluded from this 
part of the study. 

The materials in this chapter are presented in three 
major soctions; (1) An inventory of the existing physical 
plants; (2) An analysis of the utilization of existing facil- 
ities; and (3) Projections of facility and space needs by 1970 
Data on which the inventories, analyses, and projec- 
tions shown in this report are based were obtained directly 
from the senior colleges and universities. The methodology 
employed in making the study and projecting facility needs for 
1970 has been presented in Chapter I and is not herein repeated 

Inventory of Existing Physical Plants 
The inventory of existing physical facilities of the 
20 senior colleges and universities included in this report con 
tains the following information; (1) An analysis of gross and 
assignable space; (2) An analysis of the classification of con 
struction; (3) An analysis of the age of existing facilities; 
(4) An analysis of the future disposition of existing facili- 
ties; (5) Distribution of assignable space on a per student 
basis; (6) An analysis of general classroom space; (7) An 
analysis of teaching laboratory space; (8) An analysis of 
general classrooms on a student-station basis; and (9) An 
analysis of teaching laboratories on a student— station basis. 
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Analysis of Gross and Assignable Space 



The amount and percentage distribution of total assignable 
and gross physical plant space for the 20 senior colleges and 
universities in Florida participating in this study is set forth 
in Table 23. This table shows the number of square feet currently 
available for general classrooms , laboratories, libraries, and in 
all other areas for teaching, research, and service programs in- 
volved. The institutions are not identified by name but it is 
obvious from total size of facilities that the larger and more complex 
institutions devote, in general, a smaller percentage of their total 
assignable space to general classroom and laboratory usage than do 
the smaller institutions . An average of approximately 11 per cent 
of assignable space is devoted to classrooms, 9 per cent to lab- 
oratories, and 8 per cent to library space. Non-assignable space 
averages 40 per cent of the gross. This figure is in line with 
nation-wide statistics . 

Type of Construction 

The amount and percentage of gross square feet of physical 
plant space classified as permanent, temporary, or makeshift con- 
struction is shown for each institution in Table 24. Permeinent 
construction as a percentage of total construction varies from 
100 per cent for six institutions to a low of 41 per cent for one 
institution. For all institutions taken together, an average of 
94 per cent of all building space is classified as permanent. A 
total, however, of approximately 508,000 square feet of gross area 
now in use is classed as either temporary or makeshift. 

Age of Existing Facilities 

The age of buildings in Florida higher institutions, as 
indicated by the number of square feet constructed in different 
periods, reflects in dramatic fashion the spiraling demand for 
higher education and the growth of the state. For example, the 
data in Table 25 reveal that space in use as of October, 1965 is 
approximately four times that constructed prior to 1940, and 1.6 
times that constructed prior to 1960. These total facilities con- 
sisting of more than eight million square feet of gross space 
represent in terms of current building costs an investment of more 
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TABLE 23 

REPORTED GROSS SPACE, NON-ASS lOJABLE AND NET ASSIGNABLE PHYSICAL PLANT SPAC 

FLORIDA SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Inst. 

Code 



TYPE G? FACILITY 



General 

Clatssroons 


Teaching 

Labs. 




Library' 






All Other - 

Assignable Sp. 


Total 

Net 

Assignable 


sq.m. 


t 


sq.ft. 


% 


sq^ft. 


% 




sq.ft. 


t 


sq.ft. 


1 


46^147 


9.0 


76,712 


15.0 


25,553 


5 


.0 


187,100 


36.7 


335,512 


65 


35 , 165 


7.4 


45,254 


9.6 


40,373 


8 


.5 


184,777 


39.1 


305,569 


64 


89,362 


6.6 


90,043 


6.9 


78,448 


5 


.8 


476,833 


35.2 


734,706 


54 


212,527 


8.7 


131,132 


5.4 


135,956 


5 


.6 


866,651 


35.6 


1346,266 


55 


87,818 


10.3 


69,133 


8.1 


76,671 


9, 


.0 


222,438 


26.0 


456,060 


53 


11,022 


13.6 


15,256 


18.8 


9,396 


11 


.6 


* 24,800 


30.0 


60,.474 


74 


14,881 


16.0 


9,765 


10.5 


7,067 


7, 


.6 


3,421 


5.9 


37,134 


40 


7,140 


16.0 


3,776 


8.5 


4,467 


10. 


.0 


8,377 


18.8 


23,760 


53 


6,959 

3,608 


32.6 

23.1 


3,465 

3,670 


16.2 

23.5 


2,844 

567 


13. 

3. 


.3 

.6 


3,440 

1,073 


16.1 

7.0 


16,708 

8,918 


78^ 

57 


6,577 


22.0 


0 


0.0 


3,394 


11. 


.3 


16,133 


53.8 


26 ,104 


87. 


17,904 


13.1 


18,042 


13.2 


20,817 


15. 


.2 


44,539 


32.4 


101,302 


73. 


66,254 


24.0 


16,708 


6.1 


7,458 


2, 


.7 


26,404 


9.6 


116,824 


42. 


24^508 


11.8 


16,705 


8.1 


21,465 


10, 


.4 


57,306 


27.6 


119,984 


57 


4 , 816 


4.9 


4,402 


4.5 


6,029 


6. 


.1 


11,674 


11.7 


26;921 


27 


40, 963 


19.0 


22,217 


10.3 


29,436 


13, 


.7 


41,018 


19.1 


133,634 


62i 


29,022 


36 .6 


2,382 


3.0 


10,096 


12, 


J 


7,570 


9.6 


49,070 


61 


28,944 


13.6 


27,422 


12.8 


29,909 


14, 


.0 


87,897 


41.2 


174,172 


81 


124,588 


14.1 


159,852 


18.0 


156,317 


17, 


.6 


291,175 


32.9 


731,932 


82 


40,285 


18.9 


23,524 


11.0 


15,656 


7, 


.3 


29,845 


14.0 


109,310 


51, 


898,490 


10.9 


739,460 


9.0 


681,919 


8, 


.3 


2,594,491 > 


31.5. . 


4,914,360 


59. 



Q1 

02 

03 

04 

05 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

Total 



^i^t^ to institutions and facilities which were located on permement sites a 
under construction as of that date are included. ^ 

2 

^Includes all space not included in preceding categories which can be jissigned 

Spa^ for janitorial and building mainteneuice services or for non-as signed use 
general service areas) . ^ 
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TABLE 23 



HASSIGNABLE AND NET ASSIGNABLE PHYSICAL PLANT SPACE BY TYPE OF FACILITY^ IN 
FLORIDA SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





TYPE CF FACILITY 




Library 

sq.ft. 


% 


All Other 2 

Assignable Sp. 

sq.ft. % 


Total 

Net 

Assignable 
sq.ft. % 


Non- 

Assignable 

Spaced 

sq.ft. 


% 


Total 

Gross 

sq.ft. 


.0 


25,553 


5.0 


187,100 


36.7 


335.512 


65.7 


175^191 


34.3 


510,703 


.6 


40,373 


8.5 


184,777 


39.1 


305,569 


64.6 


167,127 


35.4 


472,696 


.9 


78,448 


5.8 


476,853 


35.2 


734,706 


54.5 


613,100 


45.5 


1347,806 


.4 


135^956 


5.6 


866,651 


35.6 


1346,266 


55,3 


1088 ,127 


44.7 


2434,393 


.1 


76,671 


9.0 


222,438 


26.0 


456,060 


53.4 


398,418 


46.6 


854,478 


.8 


9,396 


11.6 


24,800 


30.0 


60,474 


74,7 


20^504 


25.3 


80,978 


,5 


7,067 


7.6 


3,421 


5.9 


37,134 


40.0 


55,590 


60.0 


92,724 


.5 


4,467 


10.0 


8,377 


18.8 


23,760 


53.3 


20,786 


46.7 


44,546 


.2 


2,844 


13.3 


3,440 


16.1 


16,708 


78.2 


4,667 


21.8 


21,375 


.5 


567 


3.6 


1,073 


7.0 


8,918 


57.2 


6,677 


42.8 


15,595 


.0 


3,394 


11.3 


16,133 


53.8 


26,104 


87.1 


3,855 


12.9 


29,959 


^2 


20,817 


15.2 


44,539 


32.4 


101,302 


73.9 


35,699 


26.1 


137,001 


.1 


7,458 


2.7 


26,404 


9.6 


116,824 


42,4 


158,906 


57.6 


275,730 


.1 


21,465 


10.4 


57,306 


27.6 


119,984 


57.9 


87,367 


42.1 


207,351 


.5 


6,029 


6.1 


11,674 


11.7 


26,921 


27.2 


71,963 


72.8 


98,884 


.3 


29,436 


13.7 


41,018 


19.1 


133,634 


62.1 


81,706 


37.9 


215,340 


.0 


10,096 


12.7 


7,570 


9.6 


49,070 


61.9 


30,263 


38.1 


79,333 


.8 


29,909 


14.0 


87,897 


41.2 


174,172 


81.6 


39,327 


18.4 


213,499 


.0 


156,317 


17.6 


291,175 


32.9 


731,932 


82.6 


153,817 


17.4 


885,749 


.0 


15,656 


7.3 


29,845 


14.0 


109,310 


51.2 


104,238 


48.8 


213,548 


.0 


681,919 


8.3 


2,594,491. 


31,5. 

C 


.4,914,360 


59„7 


3,317,328 


40.3 


8,231,688 





facilities which were located on permanent sites as of October, 1965. New facilities 
re included. 




TABLE 25 



OUTSIDE GROSS SQUARE FEET OF PHYSICAL PLANT SPACE 
CLASSIFIED AS TO PERIOD WHEN CONSTRUCTED^ 
FLORIDA SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



PERIOD WtlEN CONSTRUCTED 



Inst . 
Code 


Before 

sq.ft. 


1940 

% 


1940-1959 

sq.ft. 


% • 


1.960 and 
sq .ft. 


later 


01 


109,423 


21.5 


359,542 


70.4 


41,738 


8.2 


02 










472,696 


100.0 


03 


6'^9,901 


47.4 


597,535 


44.3 


110,370 


8.2 


04 


661,076 


27.2 


1012,663 


41.6 


760,654 


31.2 


05 










854,478 


lOO.O 


10 






80 ,978 


100.0 






11 






38,000 


41.0 


54,724 


59.0 

ii 


12 










44,546 


100.0 


13 










21,375 


100.0 


14 






9,195 


59.0 


6,400 


41.0 


15 


20,520 


68,5 


7,189 


24.0 


2 ^250 


7.5 ; 


16 










137,001 


100.0 1 


17 


98,359 


35.7 


130,371 


47.3 


47,000 


17.0 


18 






169,534 


81.8 


37,817 


18.2 


19 


23,421 


23.7 


10,120 


10.2 


65,343 


66.1 


20 


123,164 


57.2 


59,153 


27.5 


33,023 


15.3 


21 






52,715 


66.4 


26,618 


33.6 


22 


150,602 


70.5 


16,651 


7.8 


46,246 


21.7 


23 


124,846 


14.1 


489,072 


55.2 


271,831 


30.7 


24 


179,918 


84.2 


28,415 


13.3 


5,215 


2.4 


Total 


2,111,230 


25.7 


3,061,133 


37.3 


3039 ,325 


37.0 


Cumula- 

tive 

Total 


2,111,230 




5,172,363 




8211,688 





Limited to institutions and facilities which were located on 
permanent sites as of October, 1965. New facilities under construction 
as of that date are included. 
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than two billion dollars. The state is fortunate in that three-fourths 
of all higher education facilities have been constructed in the state 
since 1940. In general, buildings constructed prior to 1940 are now 
due for major rehabilitation in most states. 

In contemplating construction programs, new standards for 
buildings should be taken into account. For example, , in southern 
climates, it is now considered that with year-round operations, 
all buildings should be air-conditioned. This could well mean that 
a majority of buildings constructed prior to 1960 would need to be 
considered in this category. 

Future' Disposition of Existing Facilities 

Future projected use of facilities by institutions is shown 
in Table 26. The category of ”no change" varies from 100 per cent 
to 16.7 per cent. Total space to be abandoned amounts to 253^111 
square feet; abandoned and rehabilitated, 44,316 square feet; and 
converted to other use ^ 162,677 square feet. 

The gross square footage of physical plant space in use and 
not owned by institutions amounts to 190,394. Only four of the 20 
institutions report that they use such space. 

Utilization of Existing Facirities 

The amount of assignable physical plant space in terms of 
type of space per student is shown in Table 27, Total assignable 
space per student varied from a low of 35.7 square feet to a high 
of 199.6 square feet, the average amount for all students being 86.1 
square feet. General classroom space per student ranges from 8.1 to 
39.6 square feet per student. Laboratory and shop space ranges from 
0 to 29.6 square feet per student. Library space per student averages 
11.9 square feet, the range being 3,2 to 35.3 square feet. 

Analysis of General Classroom Space 

An analysis of general classroom space is presented in Table 28, 
A total of 967 classrooms in the 20 institutions surveyed averaged 
669 square feet in size. Average size of classrooms shown by in- 
stitutions, however, ranges from 318 to 999 square feet. A total of 
42,117 actual student stations were available for students. Actual 
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TABLE 26 



ANTICIPATED FUTURE DISPOSITION OF EXISTING FACILITIES^ 
FLORIDA SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Inst. 

Code 




FUTURE 


DISPOSITION 






Convert to 
Other Use 
. Sq.ft., % 


No Change 
sq.ft. 




Abandon 

sq.ft. 




Rehabilitate 
sq.ft. , % 


01 


423,766 


83.0 


42,432 


8.3 






44,505 


8.7 


02 


472,696 


100.0 














03 


1,283,380 


95.2 


22,610 


1.6 


41,816 


3.1 






04 


2,434,393 


100.0 














05 


854,478 


100.0 














10 


80,978 


100.0 














11 


92,724 


100.0 














12 


44,546 


100.0 














13 


21,375 


100.0 














14 














15,595 


100.0 


15 






21,839 


72.9 






8,120 


27.1 


16 


136,569 


99.7 










432 


.3 


17 


268,858 


97.5 










6,872 


2.5 


18 


203,463 


98.1 










3,888 


1.9 


19 


16,512 


16.7 


15,123 


15.3 






67,249 


68.0 


20 


148,249 


68.8 


64,591 


30.0 


2, 500 


1.2 






21 


67,909 


85.6 


11,424 


14.4 










22 


166,088 


77.8 


31,395 


14.7 






16,016 


.7.5 


23 


848,727 


95.8 


37,022 


4.2 










24 


206,873 


96.9 


6,675 


3.1 










Total 


7771,584 


94.4 


253,111 


3,1 


44,316 


.5 


162,677 


2.0 



^Limited to institutions and facilities which were located on 
permanent sites as of October, 1965. New facilities under con- 
struction as of that date are included. 
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student stations averaged 15.4 feet per station as compared with a 
projected minimum of 15. Actual student stations / therefore ^ closely 
approximate the optimum maxiraum stations that can be accommodated in 
space available. Approximately 90 per cent (874) of all classrooms 
were classified as existing in permanent construction. 

Analysis of Laboratory Space 

Space required for laboratories varies widely with the nature 
of the subject and level of study. A generally accepted minimum 
average is 40 square feet per student. An analysis of laboratory space 
is presented in Table 29. The 11,883 existing student laboratory 
stations in Florida institutions averaged 36.5 square feet. The range 
by institutions was from 21.4 to 79.4 square feet. In larger insti- 
tutions, however, the size varied only slighly from the projected 
figure of 40 feet. Three hundred eighty-four of 447 laboratories were 
located in permanent construction. The optimum number of stations 
(10,855) was slightly less than the actual number of stations in use 

(11,883) . 

, f • 

Distribution of Classrooms by Btudont-Station Capacity 

An inventory of classrooms shown by capacity of rooms ^ and 
percentage distribution by capacity is shown for the 20 institutions 
in Table 30. Of the 967 clafjsrooms reported 393 or 40,6 per cent 
were in the 20-39 capacity range, and 374, or 38,7 per cent in the 
40-59 capacity range. An inspection of the materials in Table 30 
reveals conoidorablo variation in the percentage distribution by 
capacity among individual institutions. For example, Institution 
Number 19 reported no rooms with more than 29 capacity while In^^* 
stitution Number 5 reported no rooms with fewer than 30 capacity. 

Two institutions reported more than 10 per cent of all classrooms 
with 100 plus capacity. The wide variation in percentage distribution 
by capacity may reflect variation in teaching practices and philosophy 
as well as size of infstitution and program variation. 

Distribution of Teaching Ijaboratories b y 
S tu’dc! n t-S t a tion Ca pci city ' ^ 

The inventory and the percentage distribution of teaching 
laboratories by capacity of rooms are shown in Table 31. The previous 
table revealed the fact that the majority of ciassrooms were in the 
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TABLE 30 



DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL CLASSROOMS BY STUDENT STATION CAPACITY^ 
FLORIDA SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Inst. 

Code 








STUDENT CAPACITY 










Under 

Nv 


TO 

% 


20-39~ 

N. 


%■ 


40-59 

N. • 


% 


• N. • 


% 


100 

N. 


& Over 
% 


01 


8 


12.7 


23 


36.5 


22 


34.9 


6 


9.5 


4 


6.3 


02 


12 


32.4 


19 


51.3 






2 


5.4 


4 


10.8 [ 

f 


03 


4 


2.9 


53 


39.2 


60 


44.4 


18 


13.4 




1 

1 


04 


15 


6.5 


102 


44.3 


89 


38 .7 


20 


8.7 


4 


1.7 ! 

}] 


05 






11 


16.7 


51 


77.3 


4 


6.0 






10 


1 


5.6 


7 


38.9 


7 


38.9 


2 


11.2 


1 


5.6 


11 






10 


43.5 


12 


52.1 


1 


4.3 






12 


» 




3 


42.9 


4 


57.1 










13 






9 


81.8 


2 


18.2 








• 


14 


1 


12.5 


5 


62.5 


2 


25.0 










15 






3 


37.5 


5 


62.5 










16 






10 


58.8 


.2 


11.8 


4 


23.5 


1 


5.9 


17 


5 


7.8 


31 


48.5 


18 


28.2 


9 


14.1 


1 


1.6 


18 




■ 


14 


38.9 


19 


52.8 


3 


8.3 






19 


7 


63.6 


4 


36.4 














20 






29 


64.4 


16 


35.6 










21 


1 

1 


6.7 


7 


46.6 


6 


40.0 






1 


6.7 


22 


1 


2.5 


11 


27.5 


17 


42.5 


10 


25.0 


1 


2.5 


23 


6 


.5.6 


26 


24.6 


35 


33.1 


28 


26.4 


11 


10.4 


24 


3 


11.1 


16 


59.2 


7 


25.9 


1 


3.7 






Total 


64 


6.6 


393 


40.6 


374 

1 

1 > 


38.7 

1 1 


108 


11.2 

K i i 


28 

i f f N » 


2.9 



^Llmlttd to Instltutioni and facllltiea which war« located on 
peannanent sitea as of October i 1965. New facilities under construction 
as of that date are included. 



TABLE 31 



DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHING LABORATORIES BY STUDENT STATION CAPACITY^ 
FLORIDA SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

■ , - , . I » ■ I 1-^ ■■ I I - » ■ ■ mm ■ ■ ■ 



STUDENT CAPACITY 



Inst 

Code 


. Under 

N. 


20 

% 


20-29 

N. 


% . 


30-39 


% 


9 

o • 


-79 

% 


80-99 

N. 


% 


O 

O • 


Over 

% 


01 


16 


33.3 


18 


37.5 


8 


16.7 


3 


6.3 


1 


2.1 


2 


4.2 


02 


2 


22.2 


1 


11.1 


6 


66.7 














03 


22 


27.9 


29 


36.7 


16 


20.3 


12 


15.2 










04 


35 


42.7 


25 


30.5 


13 


15.9 


6 


7.2 


1 


1.2 


2 


2.4 


05 






30 


81.1 


6 


16.2 


1 


2.7 










10 


12 


70.6 


3 


17.6 


2 


11.8 














11 






3 


60.0 


2 


40.0 














12 


2 


100.0 






















13 






1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 














14 


2 


40.0 


1 


20.0 


2 


40.0 














15 






2 


66.7 






1 


33.3 










16 






2 


50.0 


2 


50.0 














17 


2 


20.0 


3 


30.0 


3 


30.0 


2 


20.0 










18 


7 


43.8 


5 


31.3 


3 


18.8 


1 


6.3 










19 


1 


33.3 






2 


66.7 














20 


6 


25.0 


12 


50.0 


4 


16.7 


1 


4.2 






1 


4.2 


21 


1 


16.7 


2 


33.3 


3 


50.0 














22 


2 


9.5 


6 


28.6 


8 


38.1 


3 


14.3 


1 


4.8 


1 


4.8 


23 


26 


44.8 


11 


19.0 


10 


17.2 


11 


18.9 










24 


3 


18.8 


6 


37.5 


6 


37.5 


1 


6.3 










Ttl. 


139 


31.1 


160 


35.8 


97 


21.7 


42 


9.4 


3 


.7 


6 


1.3 



■^Limited to institutions and facilities which were located on 
permanent sites as of October, 1965. New facilities under construction 
as of that date are included. 
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20 to 59 capacity range; whereas, Table 31 shows that approximately 
two-thirds of all laboratories have a student capacity of fewer 
than 30 and almost 90 per cent with a capacity of fewer than 40. 

Analysis of Utilization of Facilities 

General Classroom Utilization 
on a Per Week Basis 

Space utilization studies are made today by most major in- 
stitutions on a continuing basis. Table 32 sets forth an analysis 
of general classroom student station utilization in the Florida 
higher institutions on a per week basis. In this study 45 hours 
per week is considered the maximum number of hours for scheduling 
a classroom per week. Thus Institution 13 with 400 student sta- 
tions could theoretically accommodate 18,000 student hours per 
week (400 times 45) . Table 32 shows, hov/ever, that a total of 
6,676 student hours per week were scheduled in that institution 
during the fall of 1965. This figure represents a percentage 
utilization of all student stations for 45 hours per week of 37.1 
per cent. A utilization rate of 37.1 per cent represents 100 per 
cent utilization of all stations for 16.7 hours per week. 

The utilization rate given in the example above varies 
only slightly from one widely accepted utilization standard. The 
California Master Plan standard requires a classroom to be used 30 
hours per week, to have 60 per cent of the student stations used 
when the room is scheduled, to have each student station used 
18 hours per week, and 15 square feet per student station. Thus 
on a 45 hour week for each student station, a standard of 40 per 
cent produces 18 hours. 

In Florida, the percentage of student station utilization 
averaged 36,8 or 3.2 per cent below the California standard. It 
will be noted that five institutions (3, 4, 5, 18, and 23) either 
approximated or exceeded the California standard. It is obvious 
from studying Table 32 that classroom space is currently not the 
limiting factor on enrollment for a number of Florida institutions. 
It should be pointed out, however, that all related factors should 
be taken into consideration in drawing conclusions concerning 
classroom needs for any one institution. For example, institution 
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number 20 shows a percentage of student station utilization of only 
27.9 but Table 26 reveals that 30 per cent of all space at that 
institution should be abandoned. 

Teaching Laboratory Utilization on a Per Week Basis 

An analysis of teaching laboratory student station utilization 
on a 45 hour per week basis is given in Table 33. The percentage 
of laboratory utilization has been computed by multiplying the number 
of stations by 45, and dividing the number of actual student hours 
scheduled for the fall of 1965 by the resulting number. For example, 
institution number 4, with 2,080 laboratory stations, has a maximum 
possible 93,600 student hours and an actual registration of 32,379 
hours per week, or 34.6 per cent utilization. It will be noted that 
the California Master Plan standard for laboratory utilization con- 
verted to the Florida Study method equals 35 per cent. Percentage 
utilization for the 20 institutions participating in this study 
averaged 24.9. 



Projected Space Needs for 1970 

The determination of academic facility needs has not been 
approached through carefully organized methods in most states. The 
tremendous expansion of demand for higher education has brought about 
a real need for making comparative studies of building requirements 
based upon an inventory of existing facilities, reasonable utiliza- 
tion standards, and projected enrollment demands. In developing an 
estimate of space needs of Florida higher institutions for 1970, object 
ive data have been utilized. 

Classrooms and Teaching Laboratories 

Many studies utilize space factors for projecting both class- 
room and teaching laboratory needs. The authors of this study, how- 
ever, believe that the most acceptable basis for such determination 
resides in the consideration of an actual course by course schedule 
analysis over against classrooms and laboratories available for 
scheduling. 

Utilization ratio standards for classrooms are 60 per cent 
and for laboratories it is 50 per cent based on a 45 hour per week 
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availability. Additional classrooms needed by Florida senior colleges 
and universities for instruction by 1970 are shown for each in- 
stitution in Table 34. 



TABLE 34 

ADDITIONAL CLASSROOMS AND LABORATORIES NEEDED IN 1970 
FLORIDA SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





Institution 


Additional Classrooms Needed 


Additional Labs Needed 


1 




0 


18 


2 




86 


2 


3 




57 


. 5 


4 




0 


21 


5 




76 


2 


10 




6 


2 


11 




0 


5 


12 




7 


2 


13 




13 


3 


14 




0 


0 


15 




5 


4 


16 




0 


4 


17 




0 


0 


18 




29 


0 


19 




15 


11 


20 




11 


4 


21 




15 


2 


22 




0 


5 


23 




21 


18 


24 




1 


0 


Totals 




342 


10 8 


Space estimates for classrooms are based on the following 



capacities and sizes: 
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Capacity 
1 to 20 
20 to 40 
40 to 60 
60 to 100 
100 to 200 



Size 

400 square feet 
720 square feet 
1200 square feet 
1600 square feet 
2000 square feet 



The need for additional teaching laboratories for each 
institution has been determined through the same procedure as 
that utilized for analyzing classroom needs. Space calculations 
for laboratories, however, have been averaged at an estimate of 
1600 square feet per teaching laboratory. The number of additional 
teaching laboratories needed by each institution is shown in 
Table 34 . 

Other Teaching Facilities 

Space requirements for other teaching facilities include all 
other rooms and areas regularly used or intended for use for scheduled 

i' 

class meetings or individual instruction, such as music rehearsal 
rooms and studios, playing floors, physical education rooms, indoor 
swimming pools, and indoor track and field areas used for instructional 
purposes. A comparative estimate of space needs for 1970 has been 
made by multiplying five per cent of current number of student hours 
per week by 16 square feet, by the "projection ratio" for each in^ 
stitution.^ This basis has been utilized on the assumption that 
approximately five per cent of all student contact hours in in- 
structional service will be in areas other than classrooms, laboratories^ 
and traditional type library space . 

It is generally considered that 16 square feet for five per 
cent of all student hours per week is a conservative estimate for 
this type of space. Space needs in this category are shown in Table 35. 

Teaching Faculty Office Space 

This study assumes that each equivalent full-time faculty 
member should be provided an office averaging 140 square feet of 

This ratio was derived by dividing the projected FTES for 
1970 by the FTES in 1965 for each institution. 
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J.ABLK 35 



Inst. 



PROJECTED ADDITIONAL SPACE NEEDS FOR 1970 
FLORIDA SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Gross 

Space Needs 



Classroom & 
Lab Space 



Other Teaching 
Facilities 



er|c 




Faculty 
Ofc. Space 



Library 

Space 



1 


111,169 


28,800 




9,929 


2 


339,810 


66,400 


47,454 


26,713 


3 


312,160 


30,800 


42,119 


20,853 


4 


480,421 


33,600 


165,492 


11,227 


5 


429,780 


40,240 


114,454 


31,385 


10 


54,529 


5,600 


14,242 


8,378 


11 


74,755 


8,000 


13,176 


3,961 


12 


58, 887 


8,240 


11,295 


4,634 


13 


81,160 


12,080 


12,678 


10,472 


14 


14,742 


0 


2,872 


1,681 


15 


35,382 


10,400 


3,283 


3,758 


16 


24,657 


6,400 


2,014 


2 . 851 


17 


89,499 


0 


24,139 


8 . 337 


18 


111,615 


12,880 


19,825 


12,150 


19 


64,522 


25,920 


6,559 


0 


20 


80,103 


10,800 


19,787 


8,168 


21 


118,509 


12,400 


25,719 


11,184 


22 


23,391 


8,000 


0 


0 


23 


280,093 


37,200 


104,692 


\J 

17.378 


24 


34,116 


400 


16,109 


0 


Totals 


2,819,300 


358,160 


645,909 


193,059 



15,666 

64,514 

66,076 

29,752 

13,460 

3,695 

6,690 

5,553 

6,085 

1,354 

4,205 

0 

16,552 

8,508 

4,140 

291 

5,199 

0 

0 

9 



251,749 



Svc.J 
for 
tead 
Faci] 



4, 

3, 



4 



4, 



1 , 

1 , 

1 , 



1 , 

3, 

1 , 

1, 



4, 
40, J 






1A3LE 35 

PROJECTED ADDITIOIMAL SPACE NEEDS FOR 1970 
FLORIDA SENIOR COLLEGES AlID UNIVERSITIES 



Other Teaching 
Facilities 


Faculty 
Ofc. Space 


Library 

Space 


Svc. Areas 
for 

teaching 

Facilities 


Admin . 
Facil- 
ities 


Other 

Inst. 

Related 

Space 


Net 

Assign , 
Inst. Re- 
lated Sp. 




9,929 


15,666 


3,456 


16,262 


0 


74,113 


47,454 


26,713 


64,514 


4,512 


0 


16,947 


226,540 


42,119 


20,853 


66,076 


3,696 


0 


44,563 


208,107 


165,492 


11,227 


29,752 


4,032 


0 


76,178 


320,281 


114,454 


31,385 


13,460 


4,829 


39,799 


42,353 


286,520 


14,242 


8,378 


3,695 


672 


3,766 


0 


36,353 


13,176 


3,961 


6,690 


960 


9,509 


7,541 


49,837 


11,295 


4,634 


5,553 


989 


3,352 


5,195 


39,258 


12,678 


10,472 


6,085 


1,450 


5,361 


5,981 


54,107 


2,872 


1,681 


1,354 


1,350 


1,469 


1,102 


9,828 


3,283 


3,758 


4,205 


1,248 


589 


105 


23,588 


2,014 


2,851 


0 


768 


1,641 


2,764 


16,438 


24,139 


8,337 


16,552 


0 


384 


10,254 


59,666 


19,825 


12,150 


8,508 


1,546 


13,244 


6,257 


74,410 


6,559 


0 


4,140 


3,110 


840 


2,446 


43,015 


19,787 


8,168 


291 


1,296 


2,669 


10,391 


53,402 


25,719 


11,184 


5,199 


1,488 


12,111 


10,905 


79,006 


0 


0 


0 


960 


5,988 


646 


15,594 


104,692 


17,378 


0 


4,464 


22,995 


0 


186,729 


16,109 


0 


9 


48 


1,430 


4,748 


22,744 


645,909 


193,059 


251,749 


40,874 


141,409 


248,376 


1879,536 




floor space. In determining office space needs, it has been recognized 
that the number of faculty members required will vary greatly in 
terms of program requirements. For example, the number of faculty 
members needed per 100 students will be greater at the graduate 
level than at the senior division level, and greater at the senior 
division level than at the junior division level. This study 
assumes that one equivalent full*“time faculty member will be needed 
for teaching as follows : 

Junior Division - One per 325 student hours per week 

Senior Division - One per 200 student hours per week 

Utilizing student hours per week as shown above, space factors 
for each level were derived by dividing 140 square feet by the number 
of student hours per faculty member. Thus a space factor of .43 
square feet per student hour per week is derived as the number of 
square feet needed for office space at the junior division level. 

The factor for*J:he senior division is .68. These factors were then 
appli©(j to the number of 1965 student hours per week to derive total 
space currently needed. Total current office space needs were then 
multiplied by each institution's projection ratio to determine 
office space needs for 1970. Calculated office space needs in 
addition to current requirements are indicated for each institution 
in Table 35 . 

Library Space Needs 

Library space requirements may be classified in four general 
categories— reading room space, carrels, service area, and stack space. 
Accreditation requirements, in general, require that 25 per cent of 
the student body should be provided seating space in the reading rooms 
at a given time. Assuming that 18 square feet of assignable area are 
required for one seating space, the space factor of 4.25 square feet 
per student was derived. Carrel space should be provided for at 
least one of every 12 students who are to be accommodated in the 
library. A space factor of 20 square feet each for two per cent of 
the student body will provide for this space. 

Floor space needed for library service is generally recognized 
as requiring at least one-third of the total space required for 
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reading rooms and carrels. Stack space needed has been computed on 
the basis that one square foot of stack space is needed for each 
ten volumes in the library. 

Additional library space needs for each institution in 1970 
are shown in Table 35 . 

Service Areas for Teaching Paciliti'es 

Service areas which adjoin and are used in conjunction with 
general classrooms, instructional laboratories or shops, or other 
teaching facilities are estimated to require 12 per cent of the 
total assignable space for classrooms and laboratories. Space 
needs in 1970 for instructional service areas are reported for each 
institution in Table 35. 

Administrative Facilities 

Space requirements for administrative facilities include 
all rooms or groups of rooms with office-type equipment, other than 
those meeting the definition of "faculty offices,” which are used 
for the performance of administrative or clerical duties related 
to the educational or research program of the institution. This 
study assumes a need for a minimum of eight square feet of space 
per equivalent full-time student for this purpose. 

Additional administrative space requirements needed in 1970 
are shown for each institution in Table 35. 

Other Instruction-Related Facilities 

■ I ^ m m 

space needs for other instruction-related facilities include 
all types of rooms or facilities not included in one of the previously 
reported categories, which are related to the instructional or re- 
search program of the institution. This comparative study assumes a 
minimum need of six square feet per equivalent full-time student. 
Additional space needs for each institution in 1970 are shown in 
Table 35. 

Summary of Gross Space Needs for Academic 
Facilities by 1970 

A summary of the total new academic space needed by each 
institution by 1970 is shown in Table 35. This table reveals that 
immediate financing is needed to provide for 2,819,300 square feet 
of space for academic facilities. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Purpose and Scope of the Study 

The purpose of this Study was to survey the under- 
graduate academic facilities in use by higher education 
institutions in the State of Florida and to project the 
needs for classrooms, laboratories, and other types of space 
tor the year 1970-71. Inventories and other information 
reported with regard to existing space were submitted by 
representatives from each institution whose leadership had 
consented to participate in the Study. A total of 54 in- 
stitutions submitted data forms. The data collected were 
those describing facilities in use and under construction 
as of October, 1965. 

Data for the most part were processed by computer 
techniques. Data gathering forms were prepared for keypunch- 
ing, and the data obtained from the various institutions 
were compiled and tabulated by computer. All of the data 
that were processed have not been included in the completed 
Report. For example, data on courses and course enrollments 
have not been discussed; however, they have been used as the 
basis for deriving indices for projecting classroom and labor- 
atory needs in the year 1970-71. 

Enrollment Projections 

Projections were made of the number of full-time 
equivalent students who will be enrolled in undergraduate 
study in the colleges and universities of the State in 1970- 
71. The projections were made in terms of full-time equivalent 
students . 

The number of high school graduates in each county 
of the State were used as basic data for the projection of 
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the college enrollment. Projections of high school graduates 
were made by individual county school unit and cumulated to 
obtain totals for junior college districts and for the state 
as a whole. The number of high school students who will be 
graduating in 1970 was projected to be 71,753 which is a 
33.1 per cent increase over those who graduated in 1964. 

The undergraduate full-time equivalent student enroll- 
ment in Florida colleges and universities included in this 
Study is projected to total 180,692 in the academic year 
1970-71. In 1960 the combined FTE student enrollment was 
50,306 and in 1964 it was 88,591. The percentage increase 
from 1960 to 1964 was 76.1 per cent and the projected per- 
centage increase to 1970 is 104 per cent. 

The private institutions in the State enrolled 
16,959 PTE students in 1960, 19,056 in 1964, and 26,283 are 
projected in 1970. This is a 55 per cent increase in a 
decade. 

The state university system enrolled 21,475 PTE 
students in 1960, 30,152 in 1964, and its projected 1970 
FTE enrollment is 48,436. This is an increase of 125 per 
cent in a decade excluding the expanding enrollments at the 
graduate level. 

In 1960, the p’lblic junior colleges of the State 
enrolled 11,872 PTE students. By 1964, the system enrolled 
39,383 cind its projected enrollment in 1970 is 105,973. The 
projected enrollment amounts to an increase of 790 per cent 
in one decade. 

According to the projected data for the academic 
year 1970-71, the state universities will probably enroll 
26.8 per cent of the post high school students; the junior 
colleges, 58.7 per cent; and the private institutions, 14.5 
per cent. This is compared with data for 1964 which shows 
that the state universities enrolled 34 per cent; the private 
institutions, 21.5 per cent; and the junior colleges, 44.5 per 
cent. 

Table 36 includes the projected number of PTE students 
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TABLE 36 

SUMMARY OF PROJECTED 1970 FTE UNDERGRADUATE 
ENROLLMENT IN FLORIDA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Institution 



1970 

FTE Enr. Institution 



1970 

FTE Enr. 



State Universities 



U. of Florida 


13,535 


U. of S. Florida 


10,486 


Fla. State U. 


10,276 


Fla. Atlantic U. 


4,818 


Private Colleges and 
Universities 




U. of Miami 


8,384 


Jacksonville U. 


2,576 


St. Leo 


1,945 


Florida Southern 


1,787 


Rollins 


1,735 


U. of Tampa 


1,472 


Florida Presby. 


1,393 


Stetson 


1,288 


Junior Colleges 




Mi ami -Dade 


29,920 


St. Petersburg^ 


9,059 


Broward 


8,937 


Brevard 


6,518 


Florida J. C. at 
Jacksonville^ 


5,702 


Palm Beach 


4,907 


Pensacola 


4,889 


Daytona Beach 


4,204 


Hillsborough (to be 
established) 


4,134 


Manatee 


3,390 


Polk 


3,048 


Central Florida 


2,750 


Gulf Coast 


2,021 


Lake -Sumter 


2,004 



FAMU 3,469 
U. of W. Florida 3,180 
Florida Tech. U. 2,602 



Bethune-Cookman 


1,262 


Brevard Eng. 


999 


Biscayne 


867 


Barry 


788 


Marymount 


578 


Florida Mem. 


552 


New College 


473 


Embry-Riddle Aero. In. 


184 


Edison 


1,953 


Indian River 


1,695 


St. John's River 


1,595 


North Florida 


1,509 


Lake City and 
Forest Ranger 


1,421 


Okaloos a-Walton 


1,394 


Chipola 


1,312 


Santa Fe^ 


1,015 


Tallahassee 


915 


Seminole 


713 


Florida Keys 


618 


South Florida^ 


350 


Orange (authorized in 
1961 by Legislature- 


.I.... 



not yet established) 



^Includes Gibbs & Clearwater ^Formerly Alachua-Bradford . 

campuses. . . ^ « j 

2Formerly Duval-Nassau. Formerly High lands -Hardee 

9 0 



in 1970 by institution. 



Space and Facility Needs of 
Florida Junior Colleges in 1970 

It is the purpose here to provide a summary of the 
findings and to present conclusions regarding the space needs 
of Florida Junior Colleges in 1970. Existing facilities have 
been inventoried, student station utilization in classrooms 
and laboratories have been analyzed, and a projection of 
space requirements co 1970 has been made. 

The cooperating junior colleges supplied the infor- 
mation about existing facilities which included, among other 
items, data about (1) the amount of existing assignable space 
(2) types of construction (3) age of existing facilities 
(4) the number of existing classrooms and laboratories and 
the space in them and (5) the student station utilization of 
general classrooms and laboratories. Table 37 contains a 
summary of these data for each institution which participated 
in the Study. 

General conclusions regarding these data are as 

follows ! 

1. The data on the amount of assignable area 
show that in Florida Junior Colleges approxi- 
mately 65.7 per cent of the gross area is 
assignable and 34.3 per cent is non-assign- 
able according to the definitions used in 
this Study. 

2. Assignable area in classrooms averages 17.2 
per cent and in laboratories, 14.0 per cent 
of the gross area. 

3. Area assigned to library averages 10.0 per 
cent of the gross space. 

4. The data show that 95.1 per cent of the space 
in Florida junior college facilities is class- 
ified as permanent construction. Institution 
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TABLE 37 

SUMMARY OF PHYSICAL PLANT DATA-EXISTING AND PROJECTED TO 1970 





Number 35 had the largest amount of tempo- 
rary and makeshift construction. 

5. Seventy-five per cent of all facilities 
located on Florida junior college campuses 
were constructed since 1959. Obviously, a 
very small amount of construction will be 
needed to replace obsolete facilities at 
junior colleges by 1970. 

6. According to the data, 7.5 per cent of exist- 
ing junior college facilities are to be 
abandoned. Also, it is likely that 90.7 

per cent of existing space will be used for 
the same purposes that facilities are cur- 
rently used. 

7. Total assignable area in Florida junior col- 
leges averaged 49.6 square feet per FTE 
student. The range was from 36.3 to 78.4 
square feet per FTES. 

8. The average size of classrooms in Florida 
junior colleges was 714.1 square feet. The 
range was 561.3 to 866.7 square feet. The 
amount of space per student station in class- 
rooms varied from 13.8 to 26.6 square feet 
per station. The average number of square 
feet per student station was 19.6. 

9. The average size of laboratories in use was 
1034.7 square feet. The size of laboratories 
ranged from 641.8 square feet to 1294.6 square 
feet. Space per student station varied from 
19.3 square feet to 51.6 square feet. The 
average was 37 square feet per student station. 

10. Student station utilization in classrooms 

averaged 47 per cent. The range was from 27.5 
per cent to 61.6 per cent. The base used for 
computing this factor was 45 hours available 
for scheduling each week. 
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11. 



student station utilization in laboratories 
averaged 36.2 per cent. The range was from 
16.9 to 61.3 per cent. 

12. Florida junior colleges will need an addi- 
tional 6,216,271 square feet of assignable 
space by 1970 in order to provide adequate 
academic facilities for the FTES enrollment 
projected for that date. The greatest need 
will be for classrooms and laboratories. The 
next largest need is for physical education 
space. The need for library space amounts 
to approximately 50 per cent of that pro- 
jected for classroom and laboratory space. 

Space and Facility Needs of Florida Senior Colleges 

and Universities in 1970 

A summary of the findings of this Study and its con- 
clusions regarding the space needs of Florida senior colleges 
and universities in 1970 are presented here. Inventories of 
existing facilities have been made, utilization of classrooms 
and laboratories have been analyzed and space needs of the 
senior colleges and universities by 1970 have been projected. 

Data regarding the foregoing factors were supplied 
by the cooperating institutions. A total of 20 institutions 
participated in the Study. The participating institutions 

provided data regarding: 

1. the amount of existing assignable space 

2. types of construction 

3. age of existing facilities 

4. the number of existing classrooms and labora- 
tories 

5. the student station utilization of general 
classrooms and laboratories. 

Table 38 contains a summary of selected pertinent data for 
each institution which participated in this study. 
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The following is a summary of the findings and con- 
clusions of this study: 

1. The findings show that an average of 59.7 per 
cent of the gross area in Florida senior col- 
leges and universities is assignable and 

40.3 per cent is non-ass ignarle. 

2. Assignable area in classrooms averaged 10.9 
per cent while the area in laboratories 
averaged 9 per cent. 

3. Area assigned to library averaged 8.3 par 
cent of the gross area. 

4. The data show that 93.8 per cent of the out- 
side gross space in Florida senior colleges 
and universities is classified as permanent 
construction. Institution Number 14 had 

the largest amount of temporary and makeshift 
construction. 

5. Three-fourths of the facilities existing at 
Florida senior colleges and universities were 
constructed since 1940. 

6. The data show that only 3.1 per cent of all 
existing facilities are to be abandoned. Also 

94.4 per cent of existing facilities are to 
be continued in use for the same purposes as 
used at the time the survey was made. 

7. Assignable area in Florida senior colleges and 
universities averaged 86.1 square feet per FTE 
student. The range was from 35.7 to 199.6 
square feet per FTES. 

8. The average size of classrooms in Florida 
senior colleges and universities was 669 
square feet. The range in size was from 318 
to 999 square feet. The amount of space 

per student station averaged 15.4 square feet. 
The range in amount of space per student 
station was 10.5 to 24.9. 



o 
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9 . 



The average size of laboratories was found to 
be 971.4 square feet with a variation from 
588.3 to 1310 square feet. Space per student 
station varied from 21.4 to 79.4 square feet. 
The average number of square feet per stu- 
dent station was 36.54 square feet. 

10. Classroom student station utilization averaged 
36.8 per cent based on 45 hours available for 
scheduling during the week. The range was 
from 6.8 to 48.4 per cent. 

11. Laboratory student station utilization averaged 
24.7 per cent based on 45 hours available for 
scheduling during the week. The range was 
from 6.8 to 34.6 per cent. 

12. The senior colleges and universities in Florida 
will need an additional 1,879,536 square feet 
of assignable floor space in academic under- 
graduate facilities in order to provide for 
the projected FTES by 1970. The greatest 
needs are for classrooms and laboratories, 
other teaching facilities and library space. 
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Educational Planning Consultants 

C.W.McGulley.Execullvo DIroclor. 112 W. Ponsacola St., Tillahassoo. Florida, Phono: 3D5*224«4I2I 

Sept«mb«r 24 , 1965 



Bes Survey o£ Higher Bduc- 
etlon Faoilitlet 




Dear 



Enclosed ere the fonss end 
informetion for the "Survey of Higher 

euthorited by the stete Commission fJs 

reoilltles Act of 1963, Two sete of the 

three copies of the dste gethering forms ere included. Pleese 

return one completed tjmed copy of ^ forms 

toy Oototoer 2S# 1965. zou may wieh to retain one copy the 

forme for your uee# 



Beoeuse the instructions ere long end eomewhet inv o^ y* ^, iw y^ 

we enoourege you to give eereful study to them 

ing to coevlete the forms. Due to the feet thet toe 

to be mechine processed, extreme cere hes been telcen to ex- 

plein end illiutrete the wey in which the 

plated. Mey we esk your oooperetlon to follow the instructions 
ss cerefully es possible. 



Pleese note elso thet the definitions used, with 

ceptions ere those defined in the lews end reguletlons of the 

Higher Bducetlon Feollitles Act. We deleyed sending these 

forms to you - expecting to roMlve copies of the 

reguletlons from the U. S. Office of Bducetlon •o.***^^"* * 

could be A pert of our meiling. Unfortunetely, thes e heve not 

arrived end could not be meiled et this time. However, 

will be sent to you ss soon ss they ere received by this office. 



Our office hed no wey of estimetlng your need for forms, there- 
fore, we entloipste thet you will duplicete ***• 
thet you need for your Institution. Pleese exercise greet cere 
in the reproduction of forms to include ell requested dste end 
to raproduca an axact duplication of tha copy you racaiva. 
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Irancli Ofileas: 4511 Edgimont Dr„ Austin, Tixas 

I ^ 

L ERIC 



P.O.loK 729,Marlillin,MississiF|ii 



5121 Massaclwsatts Ava., Watliin|laii,D.C. 



The forms, instructions, and definitions were reviewed by 
a committee of persons representing your institutions. 

Their suggestions have been followed insofar as possible? 
therefore, we are reasonably confident that the forms will 
do the job we expect them to do. Should there be . 

concerning the fornis or the instructions, 
with us. If there is doubt as to whether the 
are understood, complete a copy of the form in question and 
send it to us with your questions • 

We would like to stress that we are performing this study 

on a time schedule? therefore, your cooperation and ®®®^" - 

tance in completing and returning the forms will be sincerely 
appreciated. 



Sincerely yours. 




, W. HcGuff( 
Executive DifWct< 




CHM/akl 
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FLORIDA STUDY 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 



ins truetlons for the Completion of Data Forms 



I . General 

A. Please read instructions carefully before completing 
the data forms. Each form should be completed in 
its entirety. Please mark all blanks that are 
applicable to your institution. 

B. All data forms should be returned to the ACE office 
at one time. Data^ for the most part, are to be 
machine processed; therefore, it is necessapf that 
all data forms dealing with an institution be avail- 
for processing at tho same time. 

C. Considerable care should be exercised in completing 
data forms to insure completeness and accuracy. 

The final results can be only as valid as the data 

used. 

D. Complete a separate set of forms on each institution 
and each branch campus. 

E. Review the Law and Regulations pertaining to the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, before 
completing forms. 

F. Complete forms only on buildings which are in exist- 
ence or buildings for which contracts have been let . 



II. Definition of Terms 

For the most part, definitions arc the same as those 
included in OE-51008, "Financial Assistance for Con- 
struction of Higher Education Facilities", Regulations 
of the High er Education Facilities Act of I363j^ Ex- 
panded derinitiohi are also includea in the regulations 
pertaining to the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963. Definitions of terms used arc as follows: 
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1. Academic Facilities - structures suitable for use 
as classrooms I laboratories § libraries, and related 
facilities necessary or appropriate for instruction 
of students or for research, or for administration 
of the educational or research programs, of an in- 
stitution of higher education, and maintenance, 
storage, or utility facilities essential to ope- 
ration of the foregoing facilities* 

2. Instructional and Library Facilities - all rooms or 
groups of rooms used regularly for instruction of 
students, for faculty offices, or for library pur- 
poses • 

3. General Classrooms - rooms, regardless of size, used 
chiefly' for lectures, recitation, and regularly 
scheduled seminar type of class meetings* A room 
should be classified as a general classroom if it 

is designated for lecture and recitation type meet- 
ings and if its equipment does not render it unsuit- 
able for use by classes in almost any subject. 

4. Teaching Laboratories or Shops - rooms designed and 
eguippea :£or a specialized ti^e of instructional 
activity* The special design and equipment will 
usually render this space unsuitable for use by 
classes in other disciplines* A teaching laboratory 
should be distinguished from a research lab in that 
the teaching lab should bo available for regularly 
scheduled laboratory classes. 

5. Other Teaching Facilities - all other rooms and 
areas regularly used or intended for scheduled 
class meetings or individual instruction such as 
music rehearsal rooms and music studios, playing 
floors, wrestling and boxing rooms, indoor swimming 
pools, and Indoor track and field areas used reg- 
ularly for instructional purposes* 

6# Service Areas for Teaching Facilities - all service 
areas which adjoin and are used in conjunction with 
any general classroom, instructional laboratories 
or shops, or other teaching facilitios* 

7. Library Facilities - rooms or groups of rooms used 
ror ibe collection, storage, circulation, 2 ind use 
of books, periodicals, manuscripts, and other 
reading and refcrenco materials, including the 
general library, departmental libraries and rc^ms 
for special collections of books, periodicals, doc- 
uments and other library materials, rooms for stor- 
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age of films, records, and other audio-visual 
equipment and materials, libraary reading and listen- 
ing rooms, acquisition room, cataloging room, doc- 
ument, reproduction room, circulation and reference 
desks, and any other similar library facilities. 

8. Faculty Office s - all rooms or groups of rooms with 
office-type equipment, which are assigned to one 

or more faculty members for the performance of 
administrative, clerical, or faculty duties other 
than meeting classes. Service areas should be counted 
together x^ith the offices themselves. 

9. Instruction-Related Facilities - all rooms or %reas 
used for purposes related fo the instruction of stu- 
dents, or for research, or for administration of 
the educational or research progreims of an insti- 
tution of higher education. Instruction-related 
facilities includes only rooms and areas which are 
assignable for research, or administrative purposes 
or for functions related to instruction of students, 
and rooms or areao which directly support such pur- 
poses. 

18* Research Facilities - rooms or groups of rooms which 
provide research facilities and are not made avail- 
able for regular class meetings. 

11. Administrative Facilities - all rooms or groups of 
rooms with office-type equipment, other than those 
meeting the definition of ” faculty offices", which 
are used for the performance of administrative or 
clerical duties related to the administration of 
the educational or research programs of an insti- 
tution of higher education. 

^2. Student Study Facilities - all rooms or areas used 
as sfuderit study rooms , including adjoining toilet 
or locker facilities* 

13. Ot^cr Instruction-Related Facilities - all types 
of rooms of facilities not "included in one of the 
above categories, which clearly are related to the 
instructional or research programs of an institution 
of higher education. 

14. Related Supporting Facilities - all other areas and 
facilities necessary for the utilizatlo:r., maintenance, 
and operation of academic facilities, including build- 
ing service areas eind circulation areas. 

15. Branch Campus - a campus of an institution of higher 
education which is located in a community different 
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from that in which its parent institution is 
located* 

16. Full-»time Equivalent Number of Students - the full- 
time equivalent number of students shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the total number of credit hours 
by the normal load of a full-time student in the 
institution* For the purpose of this study, the 
normal load of a full-time student shall be con- 
sidered 15 semester hours . Institutions should re- 
port enrollments existing approximately two weeks 
after tli^e beginning of the Fall term, or after the 
Fall "Drop and Add" deadline* 

17* Gross Space - total square feet of space in the 
building measured outside wall to outside wall at 
each floor level. 

18* Interior Space Area - the total area measured be- 
tween the principal wall faces at or near floor 
level, plus wall case or alcove spaces, or both, 
opening into and designed to serve the activity 
carried on in the area. 

19* Assignable Area - square feet of area in facilities 
desired and available for assignment to specific 
functional purposes as distinguished from area in 
a building used either for janitorial and building 
maintenance services or for non-assigned use* 

20* Permanent Buildings - those designed for a par- 
iicuiar site and constructed of brick, concrete 
block, CBS exterior or other long-life materials* 

As a general rule, buildings of wood exterior are 
excluded* Building life expectancy is estimated to 
extend well beyond the five-year projection period* 

Temporary Buildings - those planned and constructed 
for short term use; or those which, because of un- 
serviceable condition, future use will be limited to 
a short term; i.e., five years or less* Such build- 
ings may be of wood frame construction or other ma- 
terials of less durable quality than masonry. A 
building of this type may be characterized further 
by plans to discontinue its use at the earliest 
opportunity. 

22* Portable Buildings - those designed and constructed 
to he easily moved, either as a unit or by dis- 
assembly of component parts. 

ioi+ 



23. Actual Student Stations - the number of student 
chairs , desks , or work stations in the room or 
rooms reported. 

24. Makeshift Instructional Space - a space temporarily 
used for regularly scheduled class activities but 
not designed or equipped for instructional use. For 
example, an instructor’s office, a church, storage 
room, converted residence or space not owned by 

the institution. 

25. Inactive Room — * new - any room that is not in 
current use of any kind and is housed in a new or 
unfinished building. 



in. IHSTITOTIONAL ENROLLMENT FORM 



A. The purpose of this form is to provide information 
needed to project institutional enrollment for the 
period 1966-1970. 



B. Complete the form as follows: 



Item 1. ’’Freshmen” is used to designate the be- 
ginning class in the institution, in- 
stitutions which enroll neither freshmen 
nor sophomores should complete Item 1 with 
the first-time junior enrollments, which is 
their beginning class. 

Item 2. Make a check, W) , in either Item a or b 
for each of the four categories. Tf b Is 
checked, give a short explanation in She 
blank provided. Further explanation may 
be given on the back of the form, if 
necessary. 

Item 3. Make a check, (v^) , in either Item a or b. 

If b is checked, fill in the blank space 
indicating the enrollment. 



Item 4. Note that the enrollment information sought 
is for actual, countable, individual stu- 
dents (Headcount) . 



Item 5. Note that the enrollment information sought 

is for full-time equivalent students. "Full- 
time equivalent students” are defined in the 
section entitled Definition of Terms. 



e 
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Xt«m 5. It would be helpful, for the purpose of 
this study, to have the institution's 
estimate of enrollment for 1970. Note 
that this is also in terms of "full-time 
equivalent students". If your institu- 
tion has estimated your 1970 enrollment, 
complete Item 6. If your institution 
has not estimated its 1970 enrollment, 
you may leave this blank. 

IV. BUILDING INVENTORY FORM 

A. This form is designed to report all buildings owned 

or used by the institution or by its auxiliary agencies. 
Residential type buildings such as dormitories, married 
student housing, faculty housing, and similar type 
buildings are to be excluded, unless academic facili- 
ties are a part of the facility. Generally, the type 
buildings to be included are classroom, laboratory, 
physical education, administration, library, student 
center, auditorium, and maintenance buildings. Report 
all buildings in existence and those for which con- 
tracts have been let. 

B. Complete the form as follows: 

1. Building Name . Report the official name of the 
building . 

2. Building Number . Report the official building 
number, if there is no official building nu^er, 
assign each building a number. In any case, 
building number should be four digits in lenjfth. 

For any building number with less than four 
digits, add zeros to the beginning of the nm^ber 
to equal four digits. For example. Building 96 
would be coded "0086 

3. Principal Use . Indicate the major function of the 
building by entering the appropriate code number 
from the following list: 

Code 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




Function 

Classroom Building 
Library Building 
Administration Building 
Student Center Building 
Auditorium Building 
Physical Education Building 



Code Function 

7 Research Building 

8 Maintenance Building 

9 Other 

4. Grose Space , Enter total square feet of space in 

the building measured outside wall at each floor 
level. In any case, this number should be six digits 
in length. Add zeros to the beginning to equal six 
digits. For example, 9408 would be coded "009408". 

5. Date of Construction . Enter date of completion of major 
portion of the building. 

6. Classification of Construction . Enter in the blank space 
the code number that corresponds to the condition which 
most nearly describes the building: 



Code Classification 

1 Permanent 

2 Temporary 

3 Portable 



7. Future Disposition . Indicate the anticipated future dis- 
position of the building by placing one of the following 
codes in the blank space provided: 



Code Future Use 

1 No Change 

2 Abandon and replace 

3 Abandon and not replace 

4 Rehabilitate 

5 Convert to other use 

8. Ownership . Indicate by placing the appropriate numerical 
code in the blank space provided: 

Code Ownership 

1 Institution (Building is 

owned by the in- 
stitution, its 
controlling board 
or corporation.) 
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Code Ownership 

2 Other (Building is not owned by the 

institution, its controlling 
board or corporation. The 
building might, for exanqple, 
be made available for use by 
a church, business or indi- 
vidual . ) 

Distribution of Assignable Area 

Items 9. through 22. Use definitions Included with 

this set of instructions. 

Notes As the information on this form will be 

machine processed, please use the follow- 
ing procedure for completing this part 
of the Building Formi 

No. of Rooms - Always use a 3 digit 

number for this column. 

For example, 7 rooms would 
bo reported "007", 15 
rooms would be reported 
"015", etc. 

No. of Student Stations - Always use a 4 

digit number for this 
column. For example, 9 
student stations would be 
reported "0009", 25 would 
be reported "0025", etc. 

Square Feet of Assignable Area - Always 

use a digit number for 
this column. For example, 
2250 square feet would be 
coded "002250", 15060 
square feet would be coded 
"015860", etc. 

V. RECORD OF USE OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTIONAL ROOMS FORM 

A. The purpose of this form is to provide information 
needed to: 

1. Inventory the institution's instructional spaces 
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2 • AnsXyz© th© ©niroXlni©nt Xn 'th© XnstXtutXon * s cuirirXc*' 
uXum. 

3, AnaXyz© th© use of the institution’s cXassrooins and 
teaching Xaboratories 

CompXet© th© form as foXXows: 

X. FiXX in th© bXanks at th© top of the page. "Asoign- 
abXe FXoor Area” and "ActuaX Student Stations" are 
defined in the section entitXed Definition of T erms. 

In any case, the buiXding number should be four 
digits in Xength. For exampXe, BuiXding 46 wouXd be 
reported as "0046". AssignabXe FXoor Area shouXd be 
reported with six digits • For example, 800 square 
feet wouXd be reported as "000800". A ctuaX Student 
Stations shouXd be reported with four digits. For 
example7 25 student stations wouXd be reported as 
"0025". 

2. BuiXding Construction, Make a check, ( ) r in either 
Item i, ^ or .1, ‘‘Permanent" . "Temporary", and 
"PortabXe" are defined in the section entitXed De - 
f inition of Terms . 

3. Room Construction. Make a check ( ), in either Item 
1, i, or i; — ‘^Permanent", "Temporary" and "Makeshift" 
are“define^d in the section entitXed Definition of 
Terms. Room construction and buiXding construction 
are analyzed separateXy since in some instances tem- 
porary rooms have been buiXt within permanent buiXd— 
ings or a temporary section has been added to a 
permanent buiXding. 

4. Type of Room. Make a check, ( ) , in either Item X£ , 

X2, T4, r8~I9, 2X, 23, 89, or 90. The terms "Gene- 
ral 6Tassroom“ , ^“^eacRing Auditorium" , "Teaching 
Laboratory", "Inactive Room -- new", etc, are de- 
fined in the section entitled Definition of Terms . 

5 « Courses Taught and Number of Students Each Day . 

a. "Course" refers to the institution’s letter code 
for the particular course. Use the same letter code 
for this form as listed in the institution’s cat- 
alog. In any case, however, the code shouXd be 
four Xetters in Xength. For those courses which are 
coded normsiTXy with Xess than four Xetters, add the 
Xetter "X" to the end of the Xetter series; i.e,, BIOX 

b. "Mo:" refers to the institution’s number code 
for the particular course. Institutions shouXd 
use the same number code for this form as 
Xisted in the institution’s cataXog. In any 
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case, however, the number code will be three numbers 
and one letter in length. All lecture class sections 
should end with the letter ”C* . All laboratory class 
sections should end with the letter ”L" . 

c. **Student Sta/Per” or Student Station Periods rop- 
rosents the eguTvalent number of students enrolled 
for this course, at this hour, on this day, and in 
this room, in terms of one hour . In any case, how- 
ever, the number of student station periods should 
be three numbers in length . For example, 150 stu- 
dent stations periods would bo coded "150", 33 stu- 
dent station periods would be coded "033" and 8 stu- 
dent stations periods would be coded "008". The 
following should further explain student station 
periods • 

d. "Hour of the Day ". This form assumes that class 
meetings begin and end near or on the hour. This 
will not be the cas:^ with some institutions and 
these institutions should use the following procedure 
for completing the form: 

(1) A class of 20 students that meets on Monday from 
9:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. should be reported once 
as 20 student station periods in the cell for 
Monday, 9-10 a.m. and once again as 20 student 
station periods in the cell for Monday, 10-11 
a.m. 

(2) A class of 20 students that meets for an hour 
and a half on Tuesday from 9:00 a.m. to 10:30 
a.m. (or 10:20) should be reported as 30 stu- 
dent station periods (1^ X 20) in the cell for 
Tuesday, 9-10 a.m. Note that the figure 30 

is inserted in the cell 9-10, which is the cell 
which most nearly represents the actual class 
meeting time. In other words, most of the class 
period 9:00 to 10:30 falls between 9 and 10. 

This method, in effect, reduces the time spent 
in class as far as the form is concerned, but 
increases the number of students proportionally 
thus giving an accurate figure for student sta- 
tion periods. 

e. In the event that two or more courses are being 
taught simultanecvusly in the same room, report the 
course which accounts for the largest number of stu- 
dents. Report the total combined enrollment of the 
two (or more) separate courses. TVn example is pro- 
vided on the following page. 
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Example 



Hour of 
the Day 


MONDAY 


! TUESDAY 


Course 'Students: 
Wo ; ( 


' Courn c 
No : 


StU'ionts j 
1 


7-8 a.m. 


1 


1 


^ • -1 


8-9 ! 


/ i 1* 


^ ! lOlC 


^ i f ' 

020 1 " 


10-11 i ; 

1 1 


puyn 1 

201L 


1 •/ 
010 


11-12 


1 

1 


r 

1 


PIIYS 
OOIT, . 1 





12-1 p.m. 




1 


1 

' ' ( 


- ^ » 

, 


1-2 


] 


lEWGi.' 

f 1*1'^ 1 


2-3 






3-4 


ARTX^ 

j 


013 


1 




4-5 




1 1 


t 

1 


j 


5-6 




! 1 

1 1 

^ j 


6-7 


s * i 

1 1 1 



A biology class 
of ^ students 
that meets on 
Monday from 9:00 
i?.m. t<"> 10:00 a.m. 

physics lab of 
10 students that 
meets on Tuesday 
from 10:00 a.m. 
to 12:00 a.m. 

An rnglish class 
of 20 students 
that meets on 
Tuesday from 1:00 
p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

An Art class of 5 
students (Art 101) 
and an Art class 
cf 0 students (Art 
103) meet on Mon- 
day from 3:00 p.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. 



(3) Mote: Do not fill in cells for days 

or hours during which no class 
meets. 



Example 



Hour of 
the Day 


MONDAY ! TUI 
Course jStudehts:' Cournc 
Wo : I No : 


:r>DM 

Students n 

t 


7—8 a.m. 


1 

L - - - 


1 

1 ^ , 




8-9 


i 


JT' 

> 

/ 


] 


» 

1 


g 10 •’ BIOX 

^ I 10 1C 


020 


- / 


10-11 i 

t 


i 

1 


iPHY?-’ 

201L 


v' 

010 


11-12 






PlIYG 
'5m T. 


010 


12-1 p.m. 




1 

1 


1 

1 


^ I 

: i 


1-2 




Ieuga" 1 
LL20d .J 


“ i 

039 


2-3 






' 1 ' 

1 ^ IK J 1,, 1 

L. J 


3-4 


ARTX'" 


J 

013 


1 

1 




4-5 


I 


1 

1 


1 


i 


5-6 




^ i 

1 1 

^ i _ 


6-7 


i ; ! 1 



A biology class 
of 2£ students 
that meets on 
Monday from 9:00 
a.m. to 10s 00 a.m. 

A physics lab of 
10 students that 
meets on Tuesday 
from lOsOO a.m. 
to 12:00 a.m. 



of 20 students 
that meets on 
Tuesday from 1:00 
p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

An Art class of 5 
students (Art 101) 
and an Art class 
of 0 students (Art 
103) meet on Mon- 
day from 3:00 p.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. 



(3) Note: Do not fill in cells for days 

or hours during which no class 
meets. 
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VI LIBRARY FACILITIES IlIVENTORY FORTl 



A. The purpose of this form is to provide the basis for 
a quantitative analysis of the facilities available 
for library purposes. 

B. A form should be completed on each building which 
houses any facilities for general library purposes 

on the campus including both central and decentralized 
library service units. It does not include private 
libraries of professional personnel, or collections 
for recreational reading in housing units. Forms 
should not be completed on facilities which are used 
exclusively fors 

1 - Law Library 

2 - Medical Library 

3 - Theological Library 

C. Complete the form as follows; 

1. Institution . Fill in name of institution. 

2. Building Number . Enter official building nurober. 
tf no orflclal building number exists, assign each 
building a number. 

3. Completed by . Insert name of person completing 
form. 

4 . Building Construction ; Enter a check mark (t) 

in the space that most nearly describes the con- 
struction of the building being reported. 

5. Major Function . Describe the types of spaces 
usually round in libraries. If a space is not 
listed on the form, tabulate under **other**. Class- 
rooms and teaching laboratories regularly scheduled 
for classes should be listed on ACE Form III. 

6. Mo . of Rooms . Enter the number of rooms according 
to functions listed. Count a room only once. If 
a room is designed and used for more than one pur- 
pose, enter under jlulti-use emd indicate functions 
on back of form. Normally such a room should be 
listed under the area which describes its primary 
function . 
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7 • Asslgn^lo Are?* * Enter the number of square feet 
of assignable area. 

8. Number of Stations - Regular . Enter the number of 
seats, chairs, or work stations regularly available 
for student use. 

9. Number of stations «■> Carrels . Enter the number of 

sruciy or work carrels that are regularly assioned 
for student use. ^ j ^ 

10. Number of Voluities . This is the total number of 
any printed, typewritten, mimeographed, or pro- 
cessed work, bound or unbound, that has been cat- 
aloged or fully prepared for use. Microcards, 
microfilms, microprints, and other forms of micro- 
toxt are included. 

L ineal Feet of Bouksholvinc . Enter the number of 
lineal feet of shelving space devoted to books in 
areas listed on the form. One lineal foot of shelf 
space 1s defined as one foot on a single shelf. 

12. Poriodicalst Number subscribed to . This is the num- 
ber of periodicals subscribed to. Count each dis- 
tinct periodical only once whether there is a 
multiple subscription or not. A periodical is a 
publication appearing at regular intervals of less 
than a year and continuing to appear for an in- 
definite period. 

12. Lineal Feet of Periodical Shelving , Enter number of 
lineal foot of shelving space devoted to the shelv- 
ing of periodicals in the areas listed. A periodi- 
cal generally has a distinctive title and the 
successive numbers are intended to appear at reg- 
ular intervals of less than a year and continuing to 
appear for an indefinite period. 



VII • Inventory of Instructional Space by Capacity of Rooro 



A* The purpose of this form is to produce an accurate 
count of instructional spaces by capacity of room 
and by room type. 



B. Complete the form as follows s 



1. Institution . Pill in name of institution. 

2 . Completed by . Insert name of person completing 
fom. 

3. Pate. Insert date. 

4 . Extra Sheets. Add extra sheets as required. 



C. 



General classrooms. In the various cells representing 
classroom siz~(Elu mber8 1-9, 10-19, etc. represent 
actual student stations) fill in the correct number 
of general classrooms. All existing general class- 
rooms and all general classrooms for which contracts 
have been let are to be included. Do not report any 
temporary or makeshift spaces on this form. 



D. Teaching Auditoriu ms. Pollow the same procedure as 
beherai ciassroomi . 

B. Music Studios. Follow same procedure as General 
Classrooms^ 

p. Music Practice Rooms . Follow same procedure as 
General classrooms 7“ 

G'. Teaching Laboratories . Report all existing teaching 
1 and all those for which contracts have 

been let. The same basic procedure should be used 
for reporting teaching laboratories as general class- 
rooms except that laboratories should be grouped by 
type. For example, all chemistry laboratories should 
be reported on one line, all biology laboratories on 
another, etc. Designate the type laboratory being 
reported on each line by inserting in the extra space 
provided for teaching laboratories, the institution s 
letter code for the particular type course. Use the 
same letter code for this form as listed in the in- 
stitution's catalog. In any case, however, the code 
should be four letters in length. For those courses 
which are coded normally with less than four letters, 
add the letter *'X” to the end of the letter series i 
i.e., BIOX. Thus, if an institution's letter code 

llU 
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for chemistry is "CY, the line used to report 
chemistry laboratories would be designated "CYXX". 

Where a laboratory is used by more than one department , 
complete the form as follows: For example^ if a 

drawing laboratory with 15 student stations is used 
by the Engineering Department for a course in Engi- 
neering drafting (ENG 202) and if it is also used by 
the Architecture Department for a course in Architec- 
tural drafting (AE 101) , this lab should be reported 
in the following manner: 













Music Practice 










Teaching 

Laboratories 












/ 

( 












'EMGX 


j 








.AEXX 




1 










i 


1 1 





As in the case of general classrooms ^ teaching y 
auditoriums , music studies # and music practice rooms y re- 
port all existing spaces and those for which contracts have 
been let. Do not report any temporary or makeshift spaces. 
Report only spaces which can be satisfactorily usea through 
1970. Report only spaces which are owned by the institution, 
its controlling board or corporation. 
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ACE - Form I 



INSTITUTIONAL ENROLLMENT FORM 
Higher Education Facilities Study 



Institution ; 

Completed BV; Date 

1. List First-time Freshmen Enrollments Only. 



Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 



Florida 

Residents 














Out-of- 

state 














Foreign 

Students 














Total 















2. If yovL have reason to believe that enrollments in the above 
categories will continue to increase or decrease at something 
like the present ratei indicate below. If you have reason to 
believe that enrollments for any of the categories will change 
significantlyi indicate this and explain why. 

Florida Residents ; a. Present rate ( ) 

b. Significant change in rate ( ) If so, why? 



Out-of-state ; a. Present rate ( ) 

b. Significant change in rate ( ) If so, why?. 



Foreign Students ; a. Present rate ( ) 

b. Significant change in rate ( ) If so, why?. 



Total First-Time ; a. Present rate ( ) 

b. Significant change in rate ( ) If so, why? 



3. Does your institution plan to limit its total enrollment to a 
set maximum now or in the near future? 

( ) a. No. 

( ) b. Yes. We plan to limit enrollments to 

Number 

(Specify whether this number represents full- 
time students, full-time equivalent students, 
or another classification.) 

Il6 



ACE Form I (Continued) 



4. Institutional Enrollments (Headcount) 



Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 



Freshman 

Class 














Sophomore 

Class 














Junior 

Class 














Senior 

Class 














Graduate 

Students 














Special 

Students 














Total 

Enrollments 















5. Institutional Enrollments (Full-time Equivalent Students) 



Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 



Freshman 

Class 








1 « 






Sophomore 

Class 














Junior 

Class 














Senior 

Class 














Graduate 

Students 














Special 

Students 














Total 

Enrollment 








Ml 







6. What is your estimate of your institution's enrollment for 
1970 in Full-Time Equivalent Students? . 
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BUILDING INVENTORY ACE Fom II 

Higher Education Facilities Study 



Institution 






Completed by 




Date 


1, Building Name: 


2. 


Building Number; 


3, Principal Use: 


4. 


Gross Space; 


5, Date of Construction: 


6 . 


Classification of Construct- 
ion: 


7. Future Disposition; 


8. 


0»;nership 



DISTRIBUTION OF ASSIGNABLE AREA; 





No, of 
Rooms 


No, of 
Stu, Sta, 


Square Ft, of 
Assignable Area 


09, General Classrooms 








10, Instructional Labs. 6 Shoos 








11. Other Teaching Facilities 








12. Service Areas for Teaching 

Facilities 








13. Library Facilities 






1 


14. Faculty Offices 






• 


15, Total Instructional and 
Library Facilities 
(Sum of Lines 9-14) 








16, Research Facilities 






-I 

1 


17, Administrative Facilities 


• 






18. Student Study Facilities 








19, Other Instruction Related 

Facilities 








20, Total Instruction Related 
Facilities (Sum of Lines 
16-19) 








21, Sum of Line 15 and 20 - Ttl. 








22, Related Supporting Facilities 









(1) Include only those general library facilities that are 
located in buildings other than the central library 
facility, 



ACE Form III 



RECO RD OF USE OF iUOLVXbUAL INSTRUCTIONAL ROOMS 



Institution_ 
Building No.. 



Room No. 



Completed by_ 
Title 



Actual Student Stations 



Assignable Floor Area (Sq. Ft.) 

Building Construction; ( ) 1. Permanent Room Construction; ( ) 1. Permanent 

( ) 2 . Temporary ( ) 2 . Temporary 

( ) 3. Portable ( ) 3. Makeshift 



Courses Taught and Number of Students Each Period Each Day 



Hour of 
The Day 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


! THURSDAY 




Course'; 
No ; 


St’jc’onts 
St.i ^'Per 


Coarse; 

* * 


St\idents 

Sta/Per 


Course ; 

No; 


1 Students 
Sta/Per 


Course: 

Mos 


Students 

Sta/Per 


Coi 

No 


7-S a.m. 

1 




















8-9 a.m. 




















9-10 a.m. 

1 




















10-11 a.m. 




















11-12 a.m. 

1 




















12-1 p.m. 

1 




















1-2 p.m. 

1 




















2-3 p.m. 




















3-4 p.m. 

1 




















4-5 p.m. 

» 




















5-6 p.m. 

1 




















6-7 p.m. 

1 




















7-8 p.m. 

1 




















8-9 p.m. 




















9-10 p.m. 





















(M). 

O^). 

(06). 

('37). 

(08). 

(09) . 

4 

( 10 ) . 

(lo: 

I 

( 12 ). 

i 

(13) . 

I 

(14) . 

( 15 ) . 



Type of Room:- 

( ) 10 General Classroom 
( ) 12 Teaching Laboratory 
( ) 14 Teaching Auditorium 
( ) 18 Music Studio 
( ) 19 Music Practice Room 
( ) 21 Gym Playing Floor 
( ) 23 Indoor Swimming Pool 
( ) 89 Inactive Room — new 
( ) 90 Other 



cr of Students Eioh Period E ioh Pay 



fjESDAY 1 


WF.rnESDAY : Thvr. ' ay | 


FRIDAY i SATURDAY 


Students 
Sta/Per ' 


Course- .! student J. 1 iVvjrsc: :.ts 

1 St.i/Per * Vita ""'or 


Course 1 

!-jr 


Students Course: 
Sta/Per ! No: 


Students 

Sta/Per 




1 I 

1 


i 

1 




i i 








5 


i 














j 


































































































































































































































P ^ 
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p OF USE OF 11,^1 Vi i/;;l instroc^vional rooms 

Completed by, 

Title . 

Actual Student Stations 

Room Construction: ( ) 1. Permanent 

( ) 2. Temporary 

( ) 3. Makeshift 



B 

o 

o 

u 

u 

a> 

> 

o 

u 

o 



C 

O 

I *r< 
D 4J 
tn-H 
0) 'O 

u c 
o 
o 



03 

O 

O 



CO 

•H 

tn 

U) 

ro 

H 

O 



O 

'D 

r-H 

O 

X 

M 



O 

5 

o 



o 

c 

o 



m 
in 
o 

H 
D<4J 'O 
€ <n M 
<d 

o 

H 



g 

O 

o 

M 

O 



U 



0) 

,Q 

•V 

iH 

3 

O 

■g 

g 

£ 

« 



0) 
u 
(0 
n) CU 

0^ OT 
0) 

U 0 ) 
»3 
-4J 
•O 

0) <4-1 
O 



O 

fC« 

u 

10 



fi 

o 

•r4 

4J 

Id 

O 



0) 
u 

Id 

0<>1 o 

« H H 
V4 

M Id M 
OH O 



»D 

4J 

3 

O 





t 

K 




t 



ACE Form IV 



LIBRARY FACILITIES INVENTORY 
Higher Education Facilities Study 



1. Institution *^ate 

2, Building Number 3, Completed by 

4. Building Construction; ( ) Permanent ( ) Temporary ( ) Portable 



t 

Major 

5. Function 


• 

w 

•g 

0 

VO 


'■ r" 


r"Books‘ ■ ' Periodicals 


(7) Assignable 
Area 


(8) Number of 
Regular Sta. 


r 

1 

1 

1 

tw 

o i 

. w 

M H 
0) (D 
M M 

B ftJ ‘ 
C5 U 

cr> 


(10) Number of 
Volumes 


(11) Lineal Ft. 
of Shelving 


(12) Number 
Subscribed to 


(13) Lineal Ft. 
of Shelving 


Reading 










Total Only 




Total Only 




Reference 














Reserve Reading 














Listening 














6roup Study 


1 












Preview 


1 












kc cording 














Periodicals 














Graphic Prep, 
& Reprod. 














Stack Areas 














I'Jork Preparation 














Microfilm Viewing 














Huiir-osoTn 














Storage 












. 


Offices 














1 

|l 1 




Staff 














television Studio 














OTKer 














tbtAli *" 










! 


1 


1 

L. 



(1) Indicate nature of multi-use on back of sheet 
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r 




H 

to 

1 + 

H* 

ft 

0 

rt 

H* 

O 

0 



1^1 



0) 



O 

P> 



s 



§ 



M 

a 

CO 

§ 



I 



5 



9 

< 
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APPENDIX B 



APPENDIX B 



PROCEDURES USED TO PROJECT SPACE NEEDS 
Florida Colleges and Universities 

The following factors were used to project space needs 
the Florida junior and senior colleges and universities. 
Additional Classrooms needed were derived by projecting the 
1970 classroom needs of each course taught by the institu- 
tion and subtracting from this number, the classroom facili- 
ties which the institution indicated would be available for 
use by 1970 on ACE Form V. Available classrooms were divided 
into 5 groups according to the student stations in each as 
follows: 



1. 


20 stations or less 


2. 


21-40 


stations 


3. 


41-60 


stations 


4. 


61-100 


stations 


5. 


100-200 stations 



The projected classroom needs were divided into 5 corres- 
ponding groups. The available classrooms were subtracted 
from those in each group, thus arriving at the need for 
additional classrooms of each size. 

Additional Teaching Labs Needed were derived by much the same 
method as for classrooms. The method differed basically 
in two ways: 

1. Because of the specialized nature of a 
teaching laboratory, shared use by more than 
one discipline was considered impractical 
and therefore projected needs were calculated 
not only by course, but by individual disci- 
pline area. 

2. All projected laboratory needs were based on 
an average size of 1600 square feet per teach- 
ing laboratory. 



C. other teaching facilities 

1. Senior colleges and universities—space 
was calculated by multiplying 5 per cent 
of the student contact hours by 16 square 
feet. This is based on the assumption that 
5 per cent of all student contact hours in 
instruction will be in areas other than class- 
rooms, laboratories, or library space. 

2. Junior colleges — space was calculated for 
physical education by using a variable fac- 
‘tor based on the size of the institution. 

(See G below. ) 

D. Faculty Office Space 

1. Senior colleges and universities — factors 

were arrived at by dividing the 1970 pro- 
jected student hours for lower, upper and 
graduate divisions by the recommended state 
figures for the number of student hours need- 
ed to "generate" one faculty member. This 
figure was then multiplied by the derived 
state norm for needed square feet of office 
space per faculty member. 

2. Junior colleges — factors were arrived at using 
Minimum Foundation Program recommendations 

for faculty at Florida Community Junior Colleges 

E. Library 

1. Senior colleges and universities 

a. Reading rooms. The factor of 4.25 is 

based on the need to provide seating space 
for 25 per cent of the student body. 

Assuming that 18 square feet of assignable 
area are required for one seating space, 
the factor 4.25 was derived. 

2. Junior colleges 

a. Reading rooms. The factor of 6.25 is 

based on the need to provide seating space 
for 25 per cent of the student body. 
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Assuming that 25 square feet of assign- 
able area are required for one seating 
space# the factor 6.25 was derived. 

b. Carrels. Carrel space was provided fox- 
one of every 12 students who are to be 
accommodated in the library. As seating 
space is to be provided for 25 per cent 
of the student body# carrel space was 
provided for 2 per cent of the student 
body. Twenty square feet was considered 
adequate per carrel. 

c. Library Service. Floor space for library 
services is based on the generally recog- 
nized need for library service space 
equal to one-third of the total space re- 
quired for reading rooms and carrels. 

d. Stack Space. The factor .10 is based on 
the need for one square foot of stack 
space for each 10 volumes in the library. 

F. Service Areas for Teaching Facilities. Floor space for 

service areas were estimated to require 12 per cent of the 
total assignable space for classroom and laboratories. 



G. Other Teaching Facilities 

1. Junior colleges — the factor 2.00 assumes that 
2 square feet of floor space per full-time- 
equivalent student will be necessary for other 
teaching facilities. 

2. Senior colleges and universities — other 
teaching facilities and indoor physical edu- 
cation needs were included under item C, pre- 
viously described. 



H. Administrative Facilities* 

1. Junior colleges--space was provided for ad- 
ministration according to the Minimum Founda- 
tion Program recommendations of one administra* 
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tor for every 8 faculty members and one 
student personnel worker for every 20 
faculty members, plus a president. 
Projections were based on 290 square feet 
of space per administrator. 

2. Senior colleges and universities — eight 
square feet of floor space per full-time- 
equivalent student was provided for admini- 
strative facilities. 

I. Other Instruction Related 

1. Junior Colleges — Two square feet of floor 
space per full-time-equivalent student was 
provided for other instruction related 
facilities. 

2. Senior colleges and universities — six square 
feet of floor space per full-time-equiva- 
lent student was provided for other instruc- 
tion related facilities. 

J. Total Gross Space Needs 

1. Junior colleges — total gross space needed 
was calculated to be the total of the 
assignable space times 1.52. This factor 
was derived from the present ratio of net 
to gross in Florida junior colleges. 

2. Senior colleges and universities — total 
gross space needed was calculated to be the 
total of the assignable space times 1.50. 
This factor was derived from the present 
ratio of net to gross in Florida senior 
colleges and universities. 



er|c 
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ACE FORM VII FLORIDA STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 



I. 

II. 


HOURS /WEEK 1965^ 
HOURS /X'JEEK 1970 


COMPUTATION OF SPACE NEEDS 
SENIOR COLLEGES AND 


FOR THE YEAR 1970 
UNIV'ERSITIES 


A 


ADDITIONAL CLASSROOMS 
NEEDED 


20/400 Sa. Ft. 


40/720 Sq. 


Ft. 


60/1200 Sq. Ft. I 








1 


B. 


ADDITIONAL TEACHING 
LABS NEEDED 


1600 Sq. Ft. 

















1965 DATA 


Space 

Factor 


Needed 

Space 

1965 


i^rojection 
Ratio to 
197C 


£ 

C 


C. OTHER TEACHING FACILITIES 
5% of Item I Above 




16.00 




Item V 




D. FACULTY OFFICE SPACE (total) 








Item V 










1. Lower Division 




.43 














2. Upper Division 




.68 














3. Graduate Division 




1.25 














E. LIBRARY (Main) 

1. Readinq Rooms 




4.25 














For 2% of 

2. Carrels FTE Students 




20.00 














1/3 of Lines 1 & 2 
3. Librarv Service 






















Volumes : 

4. Stack Space 




.10 








SUB-TOTAL MAIN LIBRARY 






















BRANCH LIBRARY FACILITIES 












GRAND TOTAL LIBRARY 








Item V 




F. SERVICE AREAS FOR Total 

TEACHING FACILITIES A + B: 




.12 




Item V 
















TOTAL LIBRARY & INSTRUCTION 













I 

I 






o 

ERIC 
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:IDA STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 



INSTITUTION # 



»UTATION OF SPACE NEEDS FOR THE YEAR 1970 
SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



III. P.T.E. 1965, 
IV. F.T.E. 1970. 



fco Sa. Ft. 


40/720 Sq. Ft. 


60/1200 Sq. Ft. 


100/1600 Sq. Ft. 


200/2000 Sq. Ft. 














O 

ERIC 



ACE FORM VII-A FLORIDA STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 
T. HOURS AJEF.K iQfiS COMPUTATION OP SPACE NEEDS FOR THE YEAR 1970 
IT. HOURS AJEEK 1970 SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


1965 DATA 


Space 

Factor 


Needed 

Space 

1965 


Projection 
Ratio to 
1970 


19 

Sp 

Ca 


H. ADMINISTRATIVE Item III: 

FACILITIES 




8.00 




Item V 




J. OTHER INSTRUCTION Item III: 

RELATED 




6.00 




Item V 




X\ • w X w JL/£i 4i^ X X w XJ X 

FACILITIES 












L. RESEARCH 












FACILITIES 












TOTAL 












INSTRUCTION RELATED 













! 

, 

TOTAL (NET) : LIBRARY-INSTRUCTION 

4- INSTRUCTION RELATED 

TOTAL GROSS Total 

SPACE NEEDS Net: 
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jORIDA STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES INSTITUTION # 

IMPUTATION OF SPACE NEEDS FOR THE YEAR 1970 III. F.T.E. 1965 

SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IV. F.T.E. 1970 



V. PROJECTION RATIO 



Space 

Factor 



Needed 

Space 

1965 



Projection 
Ratio to 
1970 



1970 

Space 

Calculation 



Current 

Space 

Available 



Deficit 

for 

1970 'sq.ft, 



8.00 



Item V 



6.00 



Item V 
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'RIDA STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 



INSTITUTION # 



PUTATION OF SPACE NEEDS FOR THE YEAR 1970 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 



III. F.T.E. 1965 
IV. F.T.E. 1970. 



'400 Sa. Ft. 


40/720 Sq. Ft. 


60/1200 Sq. Ft. 


100/1600 Sq. Ft. 


200/2000 Sq. Ft. 












>00 Sq. Ft. 


Deficit 



A. 



CLASSROOMS 



B. TEACHING LABS 



for 

1970 



sq. ft, 



Space 

Factor 



Needed 

Space 

X965 



Projection 
Ratio to 
1970 



1970 

Space 

Calculat ion 



Correct 

Space 

Available 



Variable 

Factor 



Item V 



80.00 



Tt*=m V 




6.25 



20.00 




Item V 



15 




2.00 



Item V 



o 

ERIC 



nCE FORM VI I * *. FLORIDA ST'JDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 

I. HOURS/WEEK 1965 COMPUTATIG'; Jl' SPACE NEEDS FOR THE- YEAR 1970 

II. HOURS/WEEK 1970. JUNIOR COLLEGES 




TOTAL (NET) : LIBRARY- INSTRUCT ION 

+ INSTRUCTION RELATED 

TOTAL GROSS Total 

SPACE NEEDS Net: 
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lORIDA ST'JDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 
)MPUTATIv'; ot-ACE NEEDS FOR THE YEAR 1970 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 



INSTITUTION # 



III. F.T.E. 1965. 
IV. F.T.E. 1970, 



V. PROJECTION, RATIO 



Space 

Factor 



Needed 

Space 

1965 



Projection 
Ratio to 
1970 



1970 

Space 

Calculation 



Current 

Space 

Available 



Deficit 
for 

1970 sq.ft. 



Item V 




290 



2.00 



Item V 






